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Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics: 
A Search for Surviving Values 


RE parts of the American heritage from the eighteenth century 
obsolete? This was the general question discussed by three 
panels of four experts each, at the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies in Washington, D.C., 

on 26 January 1956. Other scholars and specialists, coming largely 
from the twenty-five constituent societies of the ACLS, made up the 
audiences. 

These public sessions had been designed to do three things: to dem- 
onstrate how scholarship from many fields can be brought to bear 
upon an important cultural relation; to illustrate scholarship in action; 
and to show that no great problem in culture or politics can be under- 
stood if the scholar is neglected. The number of visitors had been 
limited, so that no panel had an audience of unwieldy size. The panels 
met from ten o’clock until noon, and from two o’clock until four. At 
each session two panelists spoke, and then the other panelists were 
given opportunity for question and discussion before the meeting 
was thrown open to questions from the floor. Work papers prepared 
by the panelists had been distributed to those invited to attend. 

So much for the mechanics. The central problem had been restated 
thus: What has contemporary scholarship concerned with the eight- 
eenth century to tell American society today about the permanent, 
continuing values of the Age of Enlightenment, and which of these 
values must we modify or discard? One panel discussed the origins 
of the American state, looking at our political traditions and consti- 
tutional system in the light of our eighteenth-century backgrounds. 
A second panel considered the present validity of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury doctrines of the world and man. A third panel discussed the pres- 
ent-day relevance of eighteenth-century theories of art and aesthetics. 

In this paper it has seemed preferable to give a somewhat full account 
of the panel on art and aesthetics rather than to present necessarily in- 
complete accounts of all three. The failure of the stenotype reporter 
assigned to this panel has been partly compensated for by notes from 
the two rapporteurs, and from revision of these notes made by the par- 
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ticipants. The summaries are based on the printed work papers and on 
the reports of the oral presentations. The discussions have been edited 
to the extent of bringing together comments on the same topic. It has 
not always been possible to identify those who made comments from 
the floor; consequently, some good suggestions remain anonymous. 

The panelists were Professor Maynard Mack, Department of Eng- 
lish, Yale University; Professor George Boas, Department of Philos- 
ophy, Johns Hopkins University; Professor Herbert Dieckmann, 
Department of Romance Languages, Harvard University; and Pro- 
fessor Paul Lang, Department of Music, Columbia University, and 
music critic of the New York Herald Tribune. Mr Eric Larrabee, of 
Harper’s Magazine, and Professor B. J. Whiting, Department of Eng- 
lish, Harvard University, served as the rapporteurs. The Chairman was 
Professor Rensselaer W. Lee, Department of Fine Arts, Princeton 
University. 


In opening the panel Lee said that if the function of education is to 
enable man to see his own age in perspective, it is always worth while 
to study another age; there will always be a residue of any age, once 
studied, in sophisticated and critical minds. We are not here to ex- 
change enthusiasms about a century that in retrospect may seem to 
have extraordinary interest or charm, but rather to try to gauge the 
effect of that century on our own, with particular though not ex- 
clusive reference to ideas about the arts and taste. In the work papers 
a number of ideas have been brought forward as eighteenth-century 
ideas, and they have been related directly to the twentieth century. 
This method might serve as a general model for the discussion. 

Of the relation of the present to the past John of Salisbury wrote 
in the twelfth century that we are as dwarfs mounted on the shoulders 
of giants and can see farther than they, not indeed through any greater 
keenness in our own eyesight, but because we are raised aloft upon 
that giant mass. The question today is not only how the eighteenth 
century may have enabled us to see farther, but also how it may have 
curtailed or merely conditioned, perhaps, our view of life. And with 
all due respect to William Wordsworth who, reacting against the 
eighteenth century, once spoke of ‘that false secondary power by 
which we multiply distinctions,’ Lee hoped that enough distinctions 
would be multiplied by the rational element in the audience to make 
this not only an interesting occasion but one in which a part of the 
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past could be demonstrated to have some particular relation to present 
human life. 

The first panelist was Mack. In his opinion, the widest influence 
of the eighteenth century on contemporary American attitudes toward 
art has been in the field of popular taste. This appears in our assump- 
tions about the perfection, uniformity, rationality, and ideal simplicity 
— not only of the universe, but of man, society, and art. The logical 
sub-structure which supported this outlook in the eighteenth century 
has been badly shaken by new ideas in economics, biology, philosophy, 
psychology, and physics. We are, however, still reluctant about ad- 
justing our optimistic expectations, and become i impatient at the sug- 
gestion that life is more complicated than we thought. 

We seek comfort in soap operas, success stories, and anything that 
can be counted on to end happily. Our comic strips and popular fiction 
must display ‘poetic justice.’ The notion that life may be a tragic affair 
is abhorrent to us. We are exasperated at the obscurities, confusions, 
and glooms of contemporary art. Our serious creative artists get scolded 
for not being more cheerful, more ‘American.’ We are susceptible to 
slogans that guarantee to make simple what cannot be simplified. “You 
too can enjoy the great masterpieces, with no obligation on your part.’ 

The United States as a nation never experienced the seventeenth 
century. There was a religious vision then that dramatized the dark- 
ness around man and within him. The seventeenth century gave birth 
to such masterpieces as Hamlet, Lear, Don Quixote, Paradise Lost, 
Phédre, the Sermons of John Donne, and the Pensées of Pascal. As 
a nation we missed these. The Fall of Man remains for us only a doc- 
trine, not a part of our living consciousness. We drew our first nourish- 
ment from the stout eighteenth-century faith in human adequacy and 
‘natural rights.’ Like the eighteenth century, we only theoretically 
believe that evil is ineradicable. If today we are a glib nation, we are 
also buoyant, generous, and experimental. To the formation of this 
temper other factors such as our history of unprecedented prosperity 
must have contributed as importantly as the optimistic faiths of the 
eighteenth century. What one would like to know is to what extent 
those faiths have been responsible for the character of that history. 

In present-day criticism and aesthetics there are many survivals of 
the eighteenth-century ideas and practices. The terms ‘genius,’ ‘im- 
agination,’ and ‘taste’ once had a limited sense associated with normal 
gifts. In the later eighteenth century these terms moved to a romantic 
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concept of transcendent vision and superhuman power. ‘Genius is 
that god within,’ said Edward Young. Blake defined imagination as 
‘the real and eternal world of which this vegetable universe is but a 
shadow.’ 

In the mid-eighteenth century there appeared historical criticism and 
critical relativism, which color most twentieth-century valuations. 
There was also the ability to enjoy and practice a variety of disparate 
artistic styles at one time. Lord Lyttleton had both a Gothic ruin and 
a Doric temple built for his gardens. Sir Joshua Reynolds could work 
apparently at will in the manner of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Do- 
menichino. This free-wheeling is the mark of a modern painter; 
Picasso would be inexplicable without it. 

One unfortunate survival from the eighteenth century is the affec- 
tive theory of art. The eighteenth century was not cold; it was wet 
and it became much wetter as the years went by. Theatre audiences 
wept copiously. The German poet Gellert, reading one of Richard- 
son’s novels, was so affected that his tears soaked his handkerchief, the 
book, the table, and the floor. If you agree that the purpose and test 
of art is emotion, you will end with an unhappy blurring of the bound- 
aries between art and life. The eighteenth-century critics oversimpli- 
fied the relation of art and emotion by dissolving the objective work of 
art into a psychic or even physiological event, a solution that has 
unhappily stayed with us. Max Eastman and I. A. Richards seem not 
only to make no distinction between the experience of art and other 
kinds of experience, but none between good and bad. 

A more valuable inheritance from the eighteenth century is the 
theory of art as imitation. Imitation was sometimes understood as a 
literal transcript of the surfaces of reality. Against this view most of 
the arts during the nineteenth century revolted. The revolt in poetry 
came with the theory of creative imagination through Schlegel and 
Coleridge. The revolt in painting came with Seurat and Cézanne. The 
revolt did not prevent realism and naturalism from running their 
course, particularly in the novel. Popular art today, in all fields, re- 
flects to a large extent the realist-naturalist tradition, which will per- 
haps always have its defenders and its own kinds of triumphs. 

The commoner view of imitation in the eighteenth century was that 
the artist represents underlying reality. This might be an average, 
abstracted by observation; or an essence of things, revealed by stripping 
away adventitious particulars; or an ideal model in the mind. Today 
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we hear more often of expressionist theories, and have fallen into the 
easy habit of considering abstract painting and sculpture as non-rep- 
resentational, which in one sense it is. But practitioners and critics in 
the modern visual arts who cling to some version of this second theory 
of imitation, or to some compromise that takes explicit account of both 
objective and subjective reality, outnumber the proponents of pure 
expressionism. Thus Maritain speaks of Rouault’s painting as grasping 
simultaneously ‘the subjectivity of the painter and the mystery of the 
visible world.’ According to Herbert Read, Cézanne believed that 
behind the appearance there is enduring reality to discover which is 
the artist’s function. Brancusi writes, ‘one arrives at simplicity in spite 
of oneself, in approaching the real sense of things.’ Mondrian puts it, 
‘to create unity, art has to follow not nature’s aspect but what nature 
really is.’ With a slight shift of idiom, these statements might have 
come out of Shaftesbury, Johnson, or Reynolds. 

The survival of both sides of the eighteenth-century theories of 
imitation suggests that the classical insistence that art is ultimately ref- 
erential, that it opens a window on some phase of reality which is really 
‘there,’ remains a live article of faith. This should interest Americans. 
A doctrine holding that the artist discovers nature rather than creates 
it should not be readily dismissed by a people most of whom still main- 
tain with their eighteenth-century founders that ‘natural’ law, ‘natural’ 
rights, ‘natural’ theology, and even ‘natural’ human nature, are dis- 
covered, not created, by human wit. 

The second speaker of the morning session was Boas, who was in- 
troduced as the scourge of the absolute, and who promptly announced 
that he intended to defend relativism. In his opinion the various differ- 
ences within a historical period are precisely some of the elements that 
establish essential systems of relation. The character of an age is likely 
to emerge from the tensions within that age, from what is being fought 
over, and it would make more sense to name the various periods after 
the issues at stake than after one or another of the various solutions. 
Thus in the eighteenth century, which is often referred to as the 
Age of Reason, one of the most important conflicts was that be- 
tween the proponents of sentiment and the proponents of reason; and 
it is as wrong to pick one of these programs as the homogeneous spirit 
of the times as the other. Locke begins his Essay with an attack on 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, that is, on English Platonism; in France 
Voltaire and Rousseau were at swords’ points over the reliability of 
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feeling and reason, and the eighteenth century is neither Rousseau 
nor Voltaire but the battle between them. In Germany the founder 
of aesthetics, Baumgarten, began with the assumption that the arts ap- 
pealed to the senses rather than to either the will or the reason: once 
this assumption was accepted, the reason could get to work and see 
what followed from it. 

If the eighteenth century is a series of conflicts and tensions, as all 
centuries are, then the historian’s job is to sort them out. For instance, 
it is probably true that the period did a lot with analysis, especially the 
analysis of ideas, which proved to be a weapon in the warfare against 
authority. Some of the thinkers of that time, Vico, Herder, Lessing, 
had a more highly developed historical sense than their forebears, and 
we might well profit from that. Several of the French thinkers of the 
period, of whom Rousseau was an outstanding example, emphasized 
the possibility of controlling action through education, a program in 
which we still have pathetic faith. 

But above all else, one must respect these men for the union that 
their thinking showed between the humanities and the sciences. This 
marriage ended in divorce in the Kantian philosophy, a divorce that 
would seem to be the greatest intellectual disaster of our times. When 
we are asked what has happened to the Humanities, the answer is that 
we have killed them ourselves by indulging in pseudo-scientific ped- 
antry. If we had been truly scientific, we should have considered all 
the factors that determine the character of a work of art and not 
simply our feelings about it. And since we have sufficient perspective 
on the eighteenth century to see it objectively, we might use it as a 
laboratory specimen of both the genesis of a kind of taste and of its 
decay. 

The theory that art is a representation of an ideal nature has been 
shaken by arguments against the basic assumptions of this theory. Sci- 
entific studies, historical studies, the revelations of cultural anthro- 
pology, and the new technique of studying groups of objects that are 
far from homogeneous now induce us to believe that the Platonic es- 
sence was not instituted by nature but for the convenience of the in- 
vestigator. If there is no ideal nature to represent, artists can hardly 
be asked to represent it. 

Representation itself has presented new problems. Reynolds thought 
that representation of a sort of statistical mode would take the place 
of the noetic intuition of ideal nature, and that the artist would see 
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nature in bits and compose these into unities. But the theory of vision 
changed from one by which everyone saw the same object to one in 
which the object varied with the observer. After Freud it was under- 
stood that vision was influenced by the total content of the human 
mind, much of which was unconscious. Modern theories of perception 
no longer permit us to accept the theory that artists can standardize 
their sensory experiences. 

Taste likewise has changed very much. To be of use in criticism 
taste must be general; that is, it must be plausible that all normal men 
have the same taste. Many of the eighteenth-century works of art were 
made to satisfy the taste of the upper classes. This was certainly true 
of the novel, poetry, painting, and music. The peasants were treated 
either as comic characters or as sentimental characters. It would be 
next to impossible to find works of art that were made to appeal to the 
taste of the workingman or the peasant. The notion of the dignity of 
labor and of all social classes is, relatively speaking, a mid-nineteenth- 
century notion. The nineteenth century, like our own, saw a hetero- 
geneity of taste; the rise of the so-called folk-arts to a position of re- 
spectability is an instance of this. At present exotic artistry, primitive 
artistry, the art of children and neurotics, have gained a position equal 
to that of sophisticated and conscious artistry. We may have to evalu- 
ate taste in such terms as its value to the general well-being of society, 
its harmony with socially approved religious, ethical, economic, or 
other ends. The problem cannot be solved by saying that only the taste 
of normal, sophisticated, and civilized people should be considered, 
since such people are just as diverse in their tastes as abnormal, un- 
sophisticated, and uncivilized people. And perhaps even more so. 

Though our liking for eighteenth-century music is strong, few mod- 
ern composers work in the eighteenth-century manner. This does not 
seem peculiar to Boas since he does not assume that a universal set of 
aesthetic practices will be found in all the arts of a given period. In 
general, eighteenth-century architecture was the architecture of the 
facade; modern architecture works from the inside out. Eighteenth- 
century painting was largely representative; modern painting is large- 
ly non-representative. 

Boas praised the eighteenth century because it tried to make works 
of art intelligible. If the eighteenth-century rationalists were working 
today, they would still be scientific, would insist on evidence, would 
reject the claims of the heart, enthusiasm, and insight, and accept the 
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findings of contemporary psychology and cultural anthropology as 
part of their foundations. It is hardly possible now to return to a psy- 
chology of the faculties in which reason, the will, and sensations are 
sharply differentiated. But this does not entail the belief that one can- 
not be rational about works of art. The arts of 1956 are diverse, and 
no set of standards can be invented or discovered applicable to them all. 
This makes the critical problem more complicated. The major differ- 
ence between most eighteenth-century writers and some of our con- 
temporaries lies in the belief of the former that there is such a thing as 
Human Nature. Human Nature could be discovered by considering 
men as if they did not live in society. We refuse to take this point of 
view. 

These two presentations gave ample matter for discussion. In the 
main, the speakers represented widely differing points of view. Mack, 
in deploring the importance still given to the affective theory of art, 
and in developing his position about imitation and underlying reality, 
had been on the side of the absolutists. Boas had clearly championed 
the relativist position, had attacked the basis for any ideal nature, and 
doubted whether there could be discovered any grounds for universal 
standards of taste. 

The affective theory of art came up for discussion early. If the im- 
portant result of a work of art is its physiological effect, as in Hous- 
man’s statement that a good line of poetry remembered when he was 
shaving could make him cut himself, then will the cut get deeper as 
the poetry gets better? On this line, Mack suggested, perfect poetry 
would result in suicide. This theory, in Mack’s opinion, leads away 
from the object. He would rather concern himself with the ‘thing out 
there.’ 

To Boas, the ‘thing out there’ is only a metaphysical abstraction. No 
one would deny that pictures, statues, poems, exist as material objects. 
But we cannot consider the ‘thing out there’ merely as a material ob- 
ject; we cannot be asked to be psychologically neutral before a work 
of art. The last thing for the critic to sacrifice would be the human 
emotions that the work of art arouses. But if we include them, then 
we have to know more about psychology than most critics do. One 
of the things we shall discover is not merely that a given poem or 
picture arouses different emotions and conflicting emotions within 
groups of individuals, but also with a given individual at different 
times. And these in turn will be found to depend upon the total ex- 
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perience of the individuals concerned. Mack insisted that it is still 
possible to see differences of direction, on which certain distinctions 
as to better or worse can be made. 

Dieckmann agreed with Boas that the conflicts in the eighteenth 
century are rewarding to study, and that conflicts within persons 
deserve study. A cultured citizen of the eighteenth century who has 
subscribed in general to the idea of reasonableness must expect some 
interesting internal conflicts as he accepts affective ideas of art. When 
new emotions become conscious then it is important to make an analy- 
sis of the reception of these new emotions. From such a study subtle 
distinctions are made possible. In this matter we owe much to the 
eighteenth century. 

Lang commented on the statement by Boas that ‘artists no longer 
can standardize their sensory experiences’ but thought that the compos- 
ers in the eighteenth century regularly did this. Of course, no nine- 
teenth-century composer could start without the “divine inspiration.’ 

In Dieckmann’s opinion the influence of the classical tradition in 
France resulted in the acceptance of certain standards and these stand- 
ards contributed to the making of a work of art. For example, a new 
tragedy in 1735 would be played before a public interested largely in 
discovering the differences and similarities to Racine. If the artist and 
the public share a certain conception of some subject it is easier for 
the artist to work. 

Lang suggested that you can almost pinpoint when the change in 
regard for rules happened. Beethoven learns from Haydn, who says, 
‘This is prohibited.’ Beethoven asks, “Who prohibited it?’ This was 
the first time such a question was asked. 

A suggestion that was to recur was that the twentieth-century public 
is nowadays interested only in eighteenth-century music and there is 
little or no interest in other art forms. Our newsboys whistle Haydn 
and Mozart but there is no Watteau on the bank calendars. This led 
Lang to comment that actually we know only about five per cent of the 
eighteenth-century’s music. We have concentrated on a few well- 
digested examples. The Metropolitan Opera did not include Cosi fan 
tutte in the repertoire until this year in the opinion that it did not 
have an audience. 

Then there was discussion about the fact that different periods look 
at works of art from different points of view. The Virgin of Chartres 
was not the same thing to the eighteenth century as it is to the twentieth 
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century. Of course, the object is the same, but what you get out of it 
is different. After a work of art has been approved over a long period 
you expect to find people in successive periods liking it for different 
reasons. For the Mona Lisa, for example, there have been three or 
possibly four re-interpretations. Up to the nineteenth century, women 
were anything but enigmatic. Dieckmann suggested that in Manon 
Lescaut Prévost first gave us an actual portrait of an enigmatic woman. 

In connection with this point of re-interpretation, Boas reminded the 
group that earlier in critical history the work of Vergil was interpreted 
as imperialistic propaganda. In the early Middle Ages Vergil was 
regarded as a Christian prophet. A later mediaeval interpretation of 
Vergil described him as a sort of magician. Later still he became 
‘authentic.’ The delay of Hamlet was not a problem to anyone until 
1780. The practical attitude would have been: ‘If Hamlet hadn’t 
hesitated, the play wouldn’t have lasted five hours.’ Then came Wer- 
der, and in our own times we have seen Olivier’s Freudian Hamlet. It 
is only because we assume without evidence that every work of art 
has one meaning and one value that this seems strange and that the 
multiplicity of taste must be explained away. 

Hill made the point that during the eighteenth century one could 
talk about a great book in terms of the reaction of educated readers, 
since in that period the ability to react properly and with understand- 
ing and appreciation to a work like the Aeneid was the passport to 
being recognized as a gentleman. In a homogeneous but stratified 
society it is, therefore, always tempting to define greatness by the 
reaction of the right people. In our own society, where all men are 
equal, there is no such consensus, and, consequently, facing a class of 
sophomores who prefer Eddie Guest to Hamlet, one is powerless to 
correct their subjective impressions by telling them that ‘all the best 
people’ like Hamlet. The reply is inevitably, “Well, we’re the best 
people, and we like Eddie Guest.’ 

Mack thought that as an excuse for not facing up to the practical 
test of differentiating between Guest and Paradise Lost, there is a 
tendency among relativists to stay safely in the area of the ‘pretty 
good.’ The lack of response to Cosi is taken as an indication that it 
is a dull work. He would maintain that there is a distinction to be 
made — one can be stirred by a movie while recognizing that it is not 
a great work. 

Referring to Boas’ statement that the eighteenth-century art prod- 
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ucts, including the novels, were meant for the aristocratic taste, Stone 
demurred. In his opinion, the process of democratization in both the 
creation and reception of the arts was the one great gift of the eighteenth 
century. The most permanent gift of eighteenth-century England to 
literature was the novel; Richardson, Defoe, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
Goldsmith were not aristocrats by any eighteenth-century definition. 

The relation between the affective theory of art and catharsis was 
questioned. Dieckmann suggested that in the eighteenth century a 
show of emotion, tear-shedding, should be understood more as a moral 
and social response than as an aesthetic one. Herzfeld thought that 
in the eighteenth century cathartic response shifted to an emotional 
response that became more external and less internal. Asked by Lee, 
‘Would you say that the twentieth century lacks catharsis?’ Herzfeld 
replied that we have sentiment at the expense of disciplined thought 
and feeling. Stone, commenting on the wide range of appeal made by 
the eighteenth-century stage, said that the audience got from Garrick’s 
acting of Lear a sense of catharsis. Waters raised an interesting point 
by his question, ‘Can we get a catharsis from a work to which our 
taste is unsympathetic?’ a question which produced no comment. 
Herzfeld said that catharsis might be defined as feeling noble; senti- 
ment he would define as feeling debased. Dieckmann objected, since 
in his opinion the eighteenth century felt precisely that weeping was 
catharsis, and in this you overcame your inner disposition. Herzfeld 
would like to distinguish between catharsis and pseudo-catharsis. There 
are certain values that exist; some are good, some are better. 


In opening the afternoon session, the Chairman reviewed the main 
trends in the morning discussion and emphasized some of the connec- 
tions with the twentieth century. The affective theory, which was 
strong in the eighteenth century, is concerned with the impact of art 
on emotion. This does not mean that the impact is necessarily con- 
nected with disciplined thought and feeling in either the eighteenth 
century or in the twentieth, where it is even less so connected. The 
affective theory is related to the theory of catharsis. There was much 
purging through tears in the eighteenth century, but this is different 
from that ‘calm of mind, all passion spent’ to which Milton refers at 
the close of Samson Agonistes. This genuine catharsis seemed to be 
more characteristic of the seventeenth than of the eighteenth century. 

There was much agreement on the idea that popular, non-aristocratic 
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response to art was given impulse in the eighteenth century, and one 
thing that was not mentioned was the dissemination of art through 
prints, as, for instance, of Chardin’s and Boucher’s painting. 

The notion of genius was alluded to, but in Mozart’s case with the 
modification that, although he did not know what he would compose 
when he sat down to compose, he started with common ground known 
to the public, in other words with the musical cliché. This is unlike 
the present day when the romantic nineteenth-century idea. of ex- 
pressive genius prevails. 

The morning discussion had also touched on that which is constant 
in a work of art. There are different tastes at different times — Raphael 
is sometimes popular, sometimes unpopular. Nevertheless, among 
many intelligent people a constant and respectful opinion of Raphael 
would seem to prevail. 

Lee added that painting at its best in the eighteenth century was 
dominated by the Rubens current, that is to say, by realism; and after 
the neo-classic interlude of idealism, realism was resumed in the nine- 
teenth century. If there is any inheritance in painting today from the 
eighteenth century, it is on the side of realism, not idealism. The 
theory of idealism, though it existed in the eighteenth century, has its 
deep roots in the Renaissance and seventeenth century. 

Dieckmann was the first speaker in the afternoon. He pointed out 
that as far as aesthetics is concerned, the eighteenth century was an age 
of transition. There was the slow disintegration of classical aesthetics 
at the beginning, and a partial revival later. In mid-century there was 
the development of realism and the appearance of some currents that 
found their full expression in romanticism. 

In the eighteenth century aesthetic theories became autonomous. In 
Germany, through the work of Lessing and Kant, aesthetics became 
one of the domains of philosophy. Criticism of literature, music, and 
the arts became independent. The significant topics were: the relation 
between imitation and creation, the end of the imitation theory, and 
the interpretation of art as expression and form. Along with this was 
a change in the position of the artist. The development of the theme 
of original genius was one of the most important aspects. 

New criteria of judgment appeared, in which individual opinion 
received more respect than the general. There was the opposition of 
the sublime and the beautiful. The foundation of taste was examined, 
and new theories for its origin came in. 
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In the psychology of aesthetics there was a shift from the artist and 
the work of art to the reader, the listener, and the observer. The taste 
and criteria of the old aristocratic class yielded to a new public that 
asserted its criteria. The man of letters developed into a judge of 
works of art, standing between the artist and the amateur and repre- 
senting the public. 

The new postulates conflicted with the concept of the authority of 
reason, the hierarchy of knowledge, and the belief in the possibility 
of equal participation by the community. The conflict was encouraged 
by the discovery of the northern literatures, the vogue for ‘Ossian,’ 
and the work of men like Herder. The poet became again the ‘maker,’ 
the seer, the genius extraordinarily endowed. The Abbé Dubos des- 
cribed a genius as one who frees himself from rules and asked what 
causes his appearance. And Diderot, asking how the mind of a genius 
works, found part of the answer in ‘enthusiasm,’ a term that at the 
beginning of the century was under a cloud. 

The second speaker, Lang, held that in no other of the arts has 
posterity’s understanding of eighteenth-century classicism fared so 
badly as in music. Although music perhaps reached its optimum in 
that era, many musicians and otherwise highly cultivated music lovers 
have tended to equate classicism with formalism. Thus they have seen 
in Haydn’s and Mozart’s music a refined play with preconceived for- 
mal designs that has intrigued both the nineteenth century and our 
own. In music the form cannot be abstracted from the subject. Order 
and symmetry are significant means of creation in their proper place, 
but they are artificial and meaningless when used as an aim in 
themselves. 

The romantic era confused internationalism with universalism. The 
romantics observed that Voltaire had a worldwide correspondence, 
that Frederick the Great at Potsdam had set up a French rather than a 
German court, and that the terminology of Italian music had been 
taken over by all the world. With the advent of modern musical 
historiography the universality of this picture of the Rococo has 
changed, yet musical opinion steadfastly holds to the old concept that 
identifies formalism with classicism. There is a failure to see that the 
formalist is a person untouched by the ideal of form, which can be 
realized only in artistic matter. It follows that form is not identical 
with the external frame, order, and construction; it does not even be- 
long within the realm of aesthetics. 
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The process that led to the Rococo began before the preceding 
Baroque had reached its culmination. In the second decade of the 
eighteenth century the spirit of Baroque music began to lose its homo- 
geneity. The growing rationalistic and hedonistic movement de- 
manded a homophonic, galant attitude; the polyphonic, which stood 
for deism, was losing ground and became shallow. The last great 
figures of the High Baroque, Bach and Handel, understood the crisis 
and erected their formidable musical architecture in defiance of the 
trend. In Bach’s case this was accompanied by a positive rejection of 
Pietism in favor of an orthodox and doctrinaire Lutheran belief. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate the change that is an accomplished fact by 
the middle of the century than the pseudo-counterpoint from which 
all true polyphonic life had departed. Intoxicated by its independence, 
Rationalism declared itself the measure of the world, and religion was 
viewed as an outmoded form of superstition. Since, however, the 
lower strata of the populace had hardly been touched by the Enlighten- 
ment, the churches still had great power, services were held as before, 
and many musicians were choirmasters and organists; thus religion- 
born polyphonic music had to go on. There arose, then, an academic 
music that represents the preservation of the outward frame of an 
artistic and religious faith that had lost its content. 

The new value was ‘sensibility,’ arising from the meeting of natural- 
istic hedonism with an as yet only dimly suspected metaphysical divi- 
nation. One-sided rationalism and naturalism cannot achieve dynamic 
form. Musicians began to realize that sentimentalism could not be the 
sole expression of humanity. They had glimpses of deep inner tensions 
fostered by a complicated and conflicting world. With the young 
Haydn and Mozart there entered a new dynamic marked by tonal and 
thematic dualism, thus beginning the so-called classic era in music. 

The classical symphony started with a subject matter that was 
meaningless until it was developed. It gained its meaning from a 
totality of structure. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, for example, opens 
with a subject which by itself has no musical value. It becomes music- 
ally significant in the total structure of the symphony. The romantic 
symphony, on the other hand, starts with a melody that is a satisfac- 
tory musical experience in itself. Thus, the beginning of any Tchai- 
kovsky symphony is aesthetically satisfying. 

The inspiration of classic creativeness was the equilibrium of rational 
and irrational factors; in the romantic, the point of gravity was shifted 
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toward the irrational. It must be remembered, though, that the music 
of classicism did grow out of the Rococo, and that certain family traits 
were still there even though the new individuality was that of a 
stranger. The loquacity was tamed, the elements were concentrated 
into essence, and music had learned its own most intimate laws. These 
laws were very clear and, although the nineteenth century misread 
them, there is no reason why we in the twentieth cannot profit from 
them. The present-day interest in Mozart should aid in the recovery 
of the true classical spirit. 

The discussion opened with a question from Mack to Lang: The 
emphasis this morning was on the response of the audience as afford- 
ing the chief basis for judgment, rather than on an analysis of the work. 
If we focus on genius, that too leads away from the work toward the 
author. Is your primary concern with the work itself, as having a 
structure of its own? Lang agreed that the connecting link between 
the second half of the eighteenth century and our own time is that 
both are interested in structure. Pure instrumental music was about 
to conquer the world when, with the romantics, program music came 
in. 

The mention of program music, a form in which the intention of the 
composer is important, shifted the discussion to the critic’s attitude 
toward the artist’s intention. Should the critic concern himself with 
what the artist has tried to accomplish? Boas thought not; if audiences 
get something from a composition that the composer did not intend, 
there is no indication that the difference would be illegitimate. We need 
pay no attention to what the artist intended; we owe him nothing. 
Evaluation is our problem and this can be made only on the basis of 
what the work of art or artistry does for us. 

This claim for the supremacy of the affective theory did not go un- 
challenged. If we adopt standards in judging a work of art, suggested 
Shepardson, we will find these valuable at one time, and not at another. 
Where are we to seek for stable standards? If we are not to have 
standards, where are we to stop short of complete relativism? Mack 
thought this was the crucial question. For himself, he could not say 
precisely where we stop, or where we find values apart from particular 
cases. We must move in the direction of a theory that allows fluctua- 
tions, yet is underlaid by something that does not show fluctuations. 
There are some forms of literary art congenial at all times and places, 
such as the love lyric. 
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Here Hill interposed that some cultures have no love lyrics. In 
Taos, for example, the courting songs are merely the name of the 
girl and a series of nonsense syllables. 

Hungerland returned to the matter of permanent standards of taste, 
saying that the fame of some artists had lasted, and wondering if this 
was not a sociological rather than a critical matter. The Chairman 
suggested that Titian is a classic, and that a high opinion of Titian had 
been constant at all times. But Hungerland thought not; it was only 
the established machinery that maintained Titian as a classic. 

The study of works of art, said Boas, suffers from a compulsion to 
say whether something is good or bad. He would like to declare a 
moratorium on praising and blaming, and would ask instead: What 
does the individual actually see, hear, and read? To this Mack replied 
that one must take account of praise and blame in the act of choice. 
Jaffe added that in the new critics we have an abdication of responsi- 
bility. He admires A. C. Bradley and the eleventh edition of the 
Britannica for believing in something and taking the consequences. 
This, thinks Jaffe, presupposes a morality. If the key lies in moral 
statement, then criticism must also be moral. In the new criticism we 
are running far too close to critical abdication. 

To this Boas replied: I have no objection. It wouldn’t do me any 
good if I had. I don’t hesitate to express either likes or dislikes, but I 
do hesitate to universalize them on the ground that I am the human 
race. 

The links with the eighteenth century, thought Lasswell, could be 
most easily made if we could formulate their theories of the collective 
process by which norms arise. Were there general theories about the 
factors influencing the rise and fall of aesthetic criteria? In dealing 
with problems of power and trade, the theorists of the eighteenth 
century spoke of the ‘balance of power’ and ‘the balance of trade,’ and 
even ‘the balance of glory.’ 

He wondered also if it was possible to discover thinkers who recog- 
nized the role of procedures in modifying the content of normative 
applications. Today we are increasingly aware of the factors that 
influence the way in which broad normative propositions — whether 
aesthetic or legal — are interpreted in various circumstances. In par- 
ticular we see the effect of procedures upon the result, and emphasize 
the importance of what is brought to the focus of attention of authori- 
ties or private individuals who are trying to invoke general principles. 
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How far did eighteenth-century thought move toward this problem? 

Boas thought this point was very important. When the eighteenth 
century spoke ‘of common sense, something beneath individual differ- 
ences was being looked for, something common to all men. And it 
was believed then as frequently now that the common or universal is 
better than thé singular or individual. That point of view demands 
investigation, for it is far from self-evident. Along with the search 
for the universal goes the search for the timeless or eternal, which in 
practice means the recurrent. If something has always been done, it 
becomes eternal in the opinion of some writers. Some again look for 
the basic drives of the human race. What is forgotten is that no matter 
how basic or persistent or universal a human drive may be, no society 
will let it be satisfied without controls. Everyone has to eat, but no 
one is allowed to eat what he wants, where he wants, and with whom 
in any society; if this is too vulgar an example, consider love, which is 
surely as basic, as universal, as persistent, and yet even more rigidly 
controlled. 

Dieckmann asked if there wasn’t here a collective cleavage that 
was to an extent a matter of language. The time for adjournment came 
before this could be fully discussed. 


The panel was under no obligation to come to any conclusions. A 
free discussion, it had been hoped, would result in an emphasis upon 
those ideas that were recurrent and of value today. The penalists, both 
in their work papers and in their presentations, had pointed out many 
significant themes for discussion. The time devoted to such matters 
as the affective theory of art, the quest for permanent standards, the 
theory of imitation, and the relation between the artist and the public 
was spent on topics that all students of the arts must consider. That 
those who favored the side of the absolute failed to make many con- 
verts is not so important as that both parties to the dispute went away 
with a clearer idea of where they stood and where the other side stood. 
It is likely that both sides left the discussion in a somewhat less dog- 
matic spirit than when they entered, but equally ready to resume the 
combat another day. 

It should be added that the relativist position was emphasized in the 
other panels also. There never was an eighteenth-century Mind, con- 
trolled by the ideals of sanity and order. The people of the eighteenth 
century had no conscious philosophy any more than we have; they 
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acted from their immediate experiences and exigencies and not from 
a preconceived set of firmly held principles. People in eighteenth- 
century Virginia could be both Anglicans and deists, republicans and 
aristocrats. Any attempt to simplify the past is an over-simplification, 
a violation of the facts of history. These and similar statements occur 
with enough frequency and cogency to serve as a salutary warning 
against homogenizing the past. 

It is significant that in every one of the panel discussions Freud is 
mentioned as having forced an important reinterpretation of the past. 
The names of Marx and Darwin occur in a similar context frequently, 
but not so persistently as that of Freud. Perhaps there should have 
been a psychologist or two in every panel. 

Several statements in the work papers and presentations might well 
have received more attention. Even if America as a nation did not 
experience the seventeenth century, surely the American colonials 
were not completely deprived of this experience. If The Day of Doom 
is less significant than Paradise Lost, perhaps this means only that 
Wigglesworth was not as great a poet as Milton. The rapid growth 
of the reading public in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, a growth that is reflected in such new forms as the periodical, 
could have been coupled with Defoe’s boast that he wrote for the 
serving maid and the sailor and cited against the statement that most 
eighteenth-century art, including the novel, was aristocratic in origin 
and aim. 

Was the Kantian divorce between the sciences and the humanities 
so great a disaster? In what way does polyphonic music reflect a 
belief in deism? Can Frank Lloyd Wright be explained as an inheritor 
of the agrarian myth from eighteenth-century Virginia? These after- 
thoughts, set down ‘significantly rather than curiously,’ may further 
emphasize the wide and rich scope of the discussions and their interest 
to workers in the field of the history of ideas. 

Here and there in the reports of the discussion were casual remarks 
that one could wish had been elaborated. Was the artist from Cairo 
who complained that no one defers to an artist now as a genius content 
v ‘th the remark that an article in a recent Saturday Review suggests 
that every Russian violinist is a genius? The statement that aestheticians 
talk about works of art but never look at them provoked no audible 
comment. That catharsis ‘has no meaning except in Aristotle; the 
Poetics is one of the worst books in the world,’ was another provoca- 
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tive statement that proved abortive. There were moments when, in 
the Elizabethan phrase, we seemed headed for a pleasant bloody 
afternoon. 

The very method of a panel discussion is discouraging to the pain- 
staking, quiet scholar; he needs more time for consideration and for 
documentation before being able to marshal his arguments. In the 
wakeful hours of the following night it is likely that many of us who 
had attended the panel had brilliant inspirations and could then have 
been coherent and persuasive. Who of us has not long envied the readi- 
ness with which Dr Johnson could muster his forces, summon up his 
reserves, and launch counter-attack after counter-attack? 

We need not remain in the dark about Johnson’s position in this 
panel discussion. His absolutism, though somewhat modified over the 
years of his critical activity, would have led him to repeat some of his 
most vigorous statements, even though the repetition might have been 
not unfairly described as having ‘a kind of pathetic briskness.’ For 
instance, he might have tossed in this from his Gray: “By the common 
sense of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all the 
refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally 
decided all claim to poetical honours.’ And Mr Pope, whose spirit 
would have been sorely vexed to note that in a discussion on the 
eighteenth-century principles of art no one had mentioned his Essay 
on Criticism, would he still have admonished us to frame our judgments 
by the just standard of unchanging Nature? Both Johnson and Pope 
would have been troubled by the discussion, but they would hardly 
have been silenced by it. 

Rocer P. McCutcHEeon 











The Publication of 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


N the latter part of June, 1865, the printing of the first edition of 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland neared completion at the 

Oxford University Press, where it was being done at the expense 

of its author. Within about six weeks, before formal publication 
and before it achieved any wide circulation, the edition was suppressed 
by mutual agreement of Lewis Carroll and his illustrator, John Tenniel. 
The artist objected to the way his pictures were printed, a judgment 
with which the author concurred. Both went on record then and 
later as to the poor quality of the presswork. But collectors and 
bibliographers have generally refused to believe the testimony of the 
two principals. The consensus has been that nothing much was wrong 
with the printing of the 1865 Alice, and that the 1866 (second) edition 
was no better and perhaps not as good. The affair, notorious because 
of the fabulous rarity and consequent high value of the 1865 edition, 
has come to be regarded as merely an aggravated example of the 
crotchety nature of an Oxford don well known to have been rather an 
odd chap. 

Such perverse disbelief in the repeated statements of both Carroll 
and Tenniel deserves the closest scrutiny. Carroll was not a wealthy 
man, yet he canceled an edition of 2,000 copies for which he had 
sole financial responsibility, and undertook to pay for a fresh setting 
and a fresh printing with no assurance that he could recover his loss. 
He was by no means certain of the book’s success, making suppression 
an expensive whim for even the flightiest academic. Why should we 
not believe what he says about it, or at any rate put the question to a 
careful test? A fortunate combination of circumstances now makes it 
possible to examine the matter in the Harvard College Library with 
new thoroughness. There are two or more copies of each of the crucial 
editions in the Harcourt Amory Collection,’ in addition to which 
the unique Agnes Thomas proof copy of the 1865 edition has been 
made available for examination; to a good collection of Tenniel’s 


*Bequeathed to Harvard in 1927; see Flora V. Livingston, The Harcourt Amory 
Collection of Lewis Carroll (Cambridge, 1932). 
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original drawings the Library has recently added a set of proofs made 
in 1932 from the original wood blocks; and the Library’s facilities 
include one of Dr Hinman’s machines for optical comparison,” so that 
a precise study can be made of the various printings of the cuts. By 
combining these elements for the first time we may hope to solve the 
problem that has vexed bibliophiles and scholars for so long, and to 
justify Lewis Carroll’s decision to withdraw the first edition of Alice. 


I 


The story of the conception and publication of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland has been told many times, yet no previous account 
unites all the known facts and no two accounts agree completely in 
their interpretation of them. Moreover, the edition by Roger L. 
Green in 1953 of Lewis Carroll’s diaries has revealed events unknown 
to most earlier writers. A chronology drawing together all the cur- 
rently available information forms a necessary introduction to the 
complicated publishing history of Alice. 

Everyone knows how Dodgson improvised the fairy tale of Alice 
on 4 July 1862, while on a river picnic to Godstow with his colleague, 
Canon Robson Duckworth, and the three small daughters of Dean 
Liddell of Christ Church, one of whom was Alice herself. He was 
in the habit of telling stories extempore to his child-friends, so the 
occasion was not particularly unusual. But this time he struck a 
peculiarly happy vein; Duckworth later remembered inquiring whether 
Dodgson could indeed be making it up as he went along, and he 
suggested that the story should be written down. Next day on the 
train to London Dodgson wrote out the ‘headings’ — presumably an 
outline, since the early form of the story, Alice’s Adventures under 
Ground, does not have chapter headings. 

Further progress was slow. Not until November 13 does his di 
record, ‘Began writing fairy-tale for Alice, which I told them July 4, 
going to Godstow —I hope to finish it by Christmas.’* It did not 
proceed as fast as Dodgson hoped, and the text was not completed 


*See Charlton Hinman, ‘Mechanized Collation at the Houghton Library,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Butwetin, [IX (1955), 132-134. 
* The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, ed. Roger Lancelyn Green (London, 1953), p- 


188. Hereafter diary entries, unless they are printed by Green out of chonological 
sequence, will be quoted without page references. 
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until about 10 February 1863. This was not the manuscript (though 
undoubtedly the same text) later presented to Alice Liddell, and it 
may not have been illustrated. Dodgson had evidently been showing 
it to friends, for on May 9g he noted, ‘Heard from Mrs. MacDonald * 
about Alice’s Adventures Underground, which I had lent them to 
read, and which they wish me to publish.’ This apparently seconded 
his own views, and he acted quickly. On July 2 his diary states, ‘Re- 
ceived from Mr. Combe * a second trial page, larger, for Alice’s Ad- 
ventures.’ 

Dodgson decided that his story should now be illustrated, and 
further decided to illustrate it himself. He had always been interested 
in drawing, and had done numerous pictures for the poems and stories 
he wrote for the amusement of his brothers and sisters. Book illustra- 
tions at that time were almost invariably wood engravings. The artist 
drew in pencil or ink directly on the wood block, which was then 
turned over to commercial engravers for the actual cutting. Good 
engravers often had considerable success in preserving the freedom 
and texture of the original drawing, though just as often artists com- 
plained that their works were seriously misrepresented in reproduction. 

By July 16 Dodgson had made his first drawing on wood, which he 
took to show to Combe. ‘Mr. Woolner ° was there, just beginning a 
bust of Mr. Combe — he looked at the drawing (a half length of the 
heroine) and condemned the arms, which he says I must draw from 
the life.’ Even in the face of such discouraging criticism, Dodgson did 
not immediately give up his plans, and on July 20 his diary records, 
‘Called on Mr. Jewitt’ in Camden Town, who is to do the wood- 
cutting for my book, and got some hints on the subject: he is going 
to cut the block I have drawn, improving on it a little.’ ° The artist’s 
confidence was obviously somewhat shaken, and it further diminished 
during the next few months. The fact is that Dodgson was no draughts- 


* Wife of George MacDonald (1824-1905), poet and novelist. 

* Thomas Combe (1797-1872), printer to the University of Oxford. The diary 
does not speak of an earlier trial page, and no copies of these early trials are 
recorded. A trial page in two columns quarto in the Deanery Library, Christ 
Church (reproduced by Sidney Herbert Williams, Some Rare Carrolliana, London, 
1924, p. 21) must be much later, for it contains a Tenniel illustration; and, as will 
appear, none of these were cut before October, 1864. 

* Thomas Woolner (1825-1892), sculptor and poet. 

* Thomas Orlando Sheldon Jewitt (1799-1869), wood engraver. 

*No proof or other trace of this block is known to exist. 
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man. John Ruskin, whom he had met in 1857 and who often advised 
him on artistic matters, told him frankly ‘that he had not enough talent 
to make it worth his while to devote much time to sketching.’® His 
drawings for Alice’s Adventures under Ground, first published in 1886, 
and seen to better advantage in the undated modern facsimile made 
for Eldridge R. Johnson, show all too plainly that his line was faulty, 
his proportion often wrong, and his figures flat. He must soon have 
admitted to himself that an engraver’s ‘improvement’ would not suffice. 
The book should have a professional finish if it was to succeed. On 
October 19 Combe introduced him to Frederick Macmillan, who was 
to become his publisher on commission, and Macmillan may well have 
advised securing a professional artist. 

On January 25 the next step was taken: ‘Called at the “Board of 
Health” and saw Mr. Tom Taylor.” He gave me a note of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Tenniel (to whom he had before applied, for me, about 
pictures for Alice’s Adventures). 1 called at Mr. Tenniel’s, whom I 
found at home: he was very friendly, and seemed to think favourably 
of undertaking the pictures, but must see the book before deciding.’ 
Tenniel finally gave his consent on April 5, and on May 2 the earliest 
galleys (which happened to be the beginning of Chapter 3) were sent 
to him. 

But there was still much preliminary work to be done. The diary 
records various discussions between Dodgson, Tenniel, and Macmillan. 
Format had to be decided before the size of the pictures could be de- 
termined, for with wood engraving the drawings had to be made to 
exact size; they could not be reduced or enlarged readily to suit altered 
layouts. Dodgson had fixed ideas of what scenes should be illustrated 
and how they should look. Eventually he made a detailed list of all 
forty-two of Tenniel’s cuts, noting subject, exact dimensions, and 
position on the page.’ He also experimented with layouts for the title- 
page, doing one in manuscript and having three more (all dated 1864) 
set up in type.”* The ledgers of the Oxford University Press contain 
a charge of two shillings, dated 13 May 1864, for some kind of speci- 


* Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (London, 
1898), p. 102. 

* Tom Taylor (1817-1880), contributor to and later editor (1874-80) of Punch. 

“Sidney Herbert Williams and Falconer Madan, A Handbook of the Literature 
of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson (London, 1931), Plate XII, opposite p. 186. 

* Williams and Madan, Plate XIV, opposite p. 236. 
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men page prepared for him. It cannot have been one of the 1864 
title-pages, for the final title of the book was not decided until June 18. 

With all this experimentation it is hardly surprising that Dodgson 
did not see Tenniel’s first drawing on wood (for the illustration on 
page 18, showing Alice watching the White Rabbit receding down the 
corridor) until October 12, and the first proofs of the blocks until the 
28th.** It still seemed possible to publish for the Christmas trade, which 
probably accounts for the trial title-pages dated 1864. In fact, Mac- 
millan’s ‘New List of Books for the Season’ in the Athenaeum of Octo- 
ber 29 included an announcement of Alice as a ‘new illustrated book 
for children,’ but without a definite publication date. 

At the same time Dodgson was concerned to preserve the original 
version of the story, and found it hard to give up the cherished plan of 
illustrating it himself. Even while Tenniel was composing the pictures 
for the Wonderland version, Dodgson was laboring over the drawings 
in the manuscript of Alice’s Adventures under Ground that he in- 
tended for Alice Liddell. He finished the drawings on 13 September 
1864, and at last sent the manuscript to Alice on November 26." 

Now a great hitch occurred. In November Tenniel’s mother died, 
and in the face of this loss, Dodgson, always sympathetic, urged the 
artist to lay the pictures aside for a time. Setting of the text continued, 
and on December 15 Dodgson sent off the first complete set of galleys 
to Macmillan, while on the 21st he discussed a possible date of issue 
with the publisher. They decided to publish on 1 April 1865, in the 
belief that the book could go to the binder by mid-March. But Tenniel 
was slow to resume work, and on April 8 was still engaged on his 
thirtieth picture, with twelve more to go. 

Events now moved rapidly. The last three proofs of illustrations 
were received from Tenniel on June 18. The electrotypes must have 
been made in a great hurry, for the original wood blocks have never 
been used in an edition,”* and only nine days elapsed before the Press 
sent off the first complete copies of the book to Macmillan. Dodgson 

* Williams and Madan, p. 233. 

“The blocks were cut by the Brothers Dalziel, perhaps the most eminent com- 


mercial wood engravers of the day. 

* This is the manuscript formerly in the possession of Eldridge R. Johnson and 
now in the British Museum. 

* Williams and Madan, p. 20, citing Dodgson’s own statement in the special 
preface to the 86th thousand of Alice (1897). Only the pictures were electrotyped at 
first; the text was printed from type. 
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arranged that the first presentation copy, in special white vellum, 
should be received by Alice Liddell on July 4, the anniversary of the 
picnic at Godstow. 

No official publication date is known, and perhaps none had been 
finally decided; there is no evidence that copies of the 1865 Alice were 
ever actually offered for sale, since all that went out appear to have 
been presentations to friends or charitable organizations. On July 15 
Dodgson noted that he had stopped at Macmillan’s and inscribed more 
than twenty such copies. But the book is not mentioned as either pub- 
lished or forthcoming in any of the publisher’s weekly advertisements 
in the Athenaeum during the summer. 

Four days later the blow fell with the receipt of a letter from Ten- 
niel. The diary entry for July 20 reads, ‘Called on Macmillan, and 
showed him Tenniel’s letter [received the day before] about the fairy- 
tale — he is entirely dissatisfied with the printing of the pictures, and 
I suppose we shall have to do it all again. (Millais ** recommends keep- 
ing back the two thousand printed at Oxford for a future edition).’ 

By August 2 the die was cast. 


Finally decided on the re-print of Alice, and that the first 2000 shall be sold 


as waste paper. Wrote about it to Macmillan, Combe and Tenniel. The total 
cost will be: 


Drawing pictures 138 
Cutting 142 
Printing (by Clay) 240 
Binding and advertising (say) 80 

600 


i.e. 6/- a copy on the 2000. If I make £500 by sale, this will be a loss of £100, 
and the loss on the first 2000 will probably be £100, leaving me £200 out of 
pocket. But if a second 2000 could be sold it would cost £300, and bring in 


£500, thus squaring accounts and any further sale would be a gain, but that I 
can hardly hope for. 


It was evidently a bitter decision, promising severe financial discomfort, 
and certainly not the mere whim of a finicky don. Dodgson hoped 
to obtain better presswork by giving the book to another printer, the 
firm of Richard Clay of London, who immediately put the work in 
hand. Clay evidently found it unnecessary to recut the illustrations, 


“Sir John Everett Millais (1829-1896), the artist, whose family Dodgson had 
photographed. 
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for (as we shall see) essentially the same blocks were used in the new 
edition, sparing the author a large part of the expense he had feared. 

On August 11 Dodgson saw his first proofs, and on November 9 he 
received from Macmillan his first copy of the new edition — ‘very far 
superior to the old, and in fact a perfect piece of artistic printing.’ 
Although dated 1866 the book went on sale in 1865 in plenty of time 
for the Christmas trade, evidently without waiting for the approval 
that came from Tenniel on November 28. On November 4 the 
Athenaeum listed Alice among the ‘New Books,’ and in Macmillan’s 
advertisement in the same issue it was announced for the first time as 
just published. On November 14 the British Museum received its 
copy,’ and on the 30th Macmillan reported that 500 copies had already 
been sold. 

It may be that Dodgson tried to recall some of the copies of the first 
edition that had been sent out. His bibliographers have conjectured 
a printed circular ‘asking purchasers to return their copies’ based upon 
Collingwood’s statement that such a leaflet was printed; *® but no copy 
has ever been located, and moreover there is no evidence that any 
copies of the 1865 edition were ever sold. Certainly no copy was sent 
to any of the depository libraries for copyright. At least one recipient, 
Tom Taylor (the godparent of the illustrations), was solicited by 
personal letter on August 3 not to return the book but to ‘suspend your 
judgement on it till I can send you a better copy. We are printing it 
again as the pictures are so badly done.’ *” This kind of appeal is no 
doubt what Collingwood imperfectly remembered, confusing it with 
other occasions when Dodgson actually issued such leaflets. He gave 
thirty-four copies of the first edition of Alice to five hospitals and two 
clergymen for the use of sick children, a practice that he adopted sub- 
sequently with other printings that were substandard.” 

Next, Dodgson found something better to do with the rest of the 
rejected edition than selling it for waste or giving it away. On 9 April 
1866 his diary reads, “To Macmillan’s, to get a copy of Alice for Con- 
stance Sant; I saw Mr. Craik, who told me they had an offer from 
America, the man wanting to know what they would charge for “one 
or two thousand”. He proposed sending out the Oxford impression, 


* Williams and Madan, p. 226. 

* Williams and Madan, p. 22; Collingwood, p. 104. 
* Williams and Madan, p. 233. 

* Williams and Madan, p. 20; Diaries, p. 555. 
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and I promised to ask Mr. Tenniel about it. Thence I went on to Mr. 
Sant’s. Then I called on Mr. Tenniel, who gave his consent to the 
American sale.’ * Next day he authorized Macmillan to sell the edition, 
and on May 26 the ledgers of the Oxford University Press record 
that he was charged 13s. 6d. for ‘1000 Titles to Alice, American Edi- 
tion.’ ** Cancel titles were inserted and the books bound in England, 
bearing the same stamps as the covers of Macmillan’s editions. In this 
manner most of the first edition of Alice found its way to America.” 
In England the sale of the book went beyond all expectation, and on 
September 3 Dodgson noted that Macmillan was preparing a third 
edition of 3,000 copies, although its official publication date was 1867. 
A fourth edition was called for in February, 1868, and a fifth (the 
first to be entirely electrotyped) in October of the same year. There- 
after, reprints followed thick and fast.” 


II 


Dodgson’s diary and his letter to Tom Taylor state categorically 
that he withdrew the edition of 1865 because of the inferior printing 
of the pictures, and the diary makes it clear that he did this at Tenniel’s 
instigation. Had Dodgson viewed the printing unfavorably at first 
he would hardly have inscribed presentation copies at such a rate. He 
must have approved initially and then changed his mind. 

A letter from Tenniel to George Dalziel in the autumn of 1865 
shows how emphatic was the artist’s opinion: 


Be so good as to keep the figure of the girl bright, & delicate, & radiant, and 
preserve plenty of colour in the rest of the picture. The background very 
dark — darker than I have made it. 


Mr: Dodgson’s book came out months ago; but I protested so strongly 


“ Craik was George Lillie Craik (1798-1866), a partner in the firm of Macmillan 
and husband of Dinah Maria Mulock; the American buyer was D. Appleton & Co., 
whose junior partner, William W. Appleton, personally negotiated the transaction. 

™ Reproduced in Williams and Madan, Plate XIII, opposite p. 234. See Appendix 
B of this paper for a discussion of the cancel titles in the Appleton issue. 

“Many later American editions stem from the Appleton issue. For them new 
blocks were cut copying the Tenniel-Dalziel originals, but easily distinguishable 
by their generally stiffer and more mechanical tinting; the text preserves minor 
variants peculiar to the 1865 edition. 

* James Foster, A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan and Co.’s Publications 
from 1843 to 1889 (London, 1891), pp. 130-131. 
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against the disgraceful printing, that he cancelled the edition. Clay is now 
doing it for Xmas.”¢ 


Professor Ayres, who first printed the letter, correctly conjectured 
that the engraving referred to in the first paragraph is not one of those 
made for Alice; but Tenniel’s insistence on brightness, delicacy, and 
radiance will be worth remembering when we turn to a consideration 
of the pictures. And Ayres was also correct in pointing out that 
Tenniel was criticizing the printing of the whole, not merely of the 
illustrations. Sir Frederick Macmillan also recalled the dissatisfaction 
of Dodgson and Tenniel ‘with the way the printing was done.’ ™ 
Collingwood, on the other hand, said only that ‘the pictures did not 
come out well.’ ** The situation was not clarified by Sidney Herbert 
Williams’ judgment on it: 

As for the defects said to be found in the woodcuts of this 1865 edition, I 
must say that I have been at a loss to find them; indeed in many instances the 
woodcuts are sharper, and better defined than those of the next edition, which 
was supposed to remedy the defects. In my opinion the reproduction of the 
woodcuts in the first edition is better than that of the second, many of which 
are more lightly printed, and less ink has been used; so sparingly, in some cases, 


that portions of the edges of the woodcuts and Tenniel’s monogram are not 
reproduced. 

It is this fact, I think, which led to the suggestion that some of the blocks 
had been re-engraved, but I do not think this to have been the case. After 
carefully examining the woodcuts with a glass, I have come to the conclusion 
that any difference between the two sets of reproductions is due to the second 
edition having been more lightly printed.*® 


Most later writers have been content to accept this as definitive, and 
dismiss Dodgson as hypercritical and eccentric. 

Professor Ayres appears to be the only recent scholar to judge ad- 
versely the actual printing of the 1865 Alice. He agreed with Williams 
that the illustrations are more lightly printed in the second edition, a 
difference that he conceded might be an improvement; but it was in 
layout, not presswork, that he found the printing most at fault: 


The 1865 edition is marred, from the printer’s point of view, by some 


“Harry Morgan Ayres, ‘Carroll’s Withdrawal of the 1865 Alice,’ Huntington 
Library Bulletin, V1 (1934), p. 158. The original of the letter is in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 

* Williams and Madan, p. 225. 

*P. 104. 

* Williams and Madan, p. 226. 
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fourteen ‘widows’ — that is, occurrences of less than a full line at the top of the 
page. These undoubtedly are defects and were removed in the. 1866 edition 
—a process which, on six or seven pages, permitted a better placing of the 
picture. 


Ayres went on to list the specific instances in some detail, and con- 


cluded: 


This, then, is what is revealed to the eye by comparing the canceled edition 
of 1865 and the substituted edition of 1866: in the latter the illustrations have 
been reproduced a little lighter, the effect being to make Alice rather pret- 
tier, her eyes and hair lighter, and her countenance brighter; and a poor job 
on the part of the man who made up the pages has been corrected, with result- 
ing improvement in the centering of some of the illustrations.*° 


This is a just criticism as far as it goes. The layout of the 1865 Alice 
certainly suggests a hand unskilled in arranging an illustrated text to 
best advantage, while the second edition exhibits a much more pro- 
fessional touch. But comparison of the two editions has not hitherto 
been carried beyond this point. 


Ill 


The first edition is not merely defective in layout. Other serious 
shortcomings in its printing are also worthy of attention. An examina- 
tion of the type reveals that the whole book was set up from a foul 
case containing a mixture-of normal and condensed (i.e., narrow) forms 
of certain characters. Lower-case t’s of both styles occur indiscrimi- 
nately throughout, often with both appearing in the same word. ** On 
page 2, for example, the normal t occurs 58 times and the condensed 
form 19. Another example of fouling is in the page numerals in the 
table of contents, where both normal and condensed forms of 6 and 
9 may be seen. Evidently some effort was made to correct the worst 
examples of wrong font letters, for such a correction resulted in a 
typographical error on page 191. In line 14 in the unique page-proof 
copy there is a wrong font b in ‘miserable,’ which the corrector re- 
placed with the proper letter but in the wrong place, producing 
‘miseralbe.’ * Editors and proof-correctors the world over will sym- 

* Huntington Library Bulletin, V1, 155-157. 

™ See the word ‘that’ in the first line of text in Plate Ia. All plates are reproduced 
from originals in the Harvard College Library. 


“See Appendix A of this paper for a discussion of the page-proof copy of the 
1865 Alice and its relation to certain variants in the edition. 
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pathize. By contrast, Clay’s printing of the second edition was com- 
posed in a clean and sharp font, and does not suffer from the defect 
of foul case. 

Close examination also reveals that the presswork was bad, with 
too much pressure and over-inking combining to produce a tendency 
to offset. This naturally varies from copy to copy, as conditions of 
inking may vary during the run of the press, but all copies of the 
1865 Alice and its 1866 Appleton issue at Harvard show at various 
points the results of faulty presswork. At a hasty glance the effect 
is of dirtiness in properly white spaces and around some of the pic- 
tures. A closer look shows that the ‘dirt’ is offset, generally not from 
facing pages but from the reverse side of the sheets involved, probably 
occurring when the sheets were stacked as they came off the press. 
The offset is most obvious in the freshest copies, and Plate Ia shows 
how it disfigures the background of the Mouse’s Tail on page 37 of 
Dodgson’s own copy in the Amory Collection. Once again this defect 
is avoided in Clay’s printing of the second edition. 

Over-inking and too much pressure would spoil the appearance of 
the pictures in the eyes of an artist like Tenniel, who insisted on ‘bright, 
& delicate, & radiant’ figures, and whose drawings were themselves 
delicate and very highly finished. Tenniel almost invariably worked 
in pencil, although he would sometimes touch up a preliminary 
sketch with both ink and China white. Two early pencil studies of 
the Dodo in one of his pocket sketchbooks are shown in Plate Ila. 
Once he had arrived at a satisfactory composition, he worked up a 
finished drawing, usually on Bristol board. He then traced in pencil 
on thin paper the main features of the design, which he transferred 
in reverse from the tracing to the surface of the wood block. On the 
block the drawing had to be finished again, once more in pencil, when 
it was at last turned over to the professional engravers. Plate III illus- 
trates the sequence of a finished drawing, its tracing, and the wood 
block as it appears on page 77 of the first two editions. Of course the 
final drawings on wood were destroyed in the process of engraving.™ 


“ Tenniel’s methods of working may be observed in the original drawings and 
tracings at Harvard (see Mrs Livingston’s catalogue of the Amory Collection, cited 
above, pp. 14-16, 142). There is also the evidence of letters that passed between 
Harcourt Amory and Tenniel’s sister, Miss Victoria L. Tenniel, and his nephew, 
Major Bernard C. Green, in 1909 and 1911 (in the Harvard College Library; un- 
published, but partly summarized in the Amory catalogue, p. 148). Tenniel died 
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That Dodgson allowed such a large sum for redrawing and recutting 
the pictures in his initial estimate of the cost of the new edition shows 
that he mistakenly thought the fault lay in the blocks themselves. But 
in general the Dalziel cutting seems to have been perfectly acceptable. 

After Messrs Dalziel had cut the blocks to Tenniel’s satisfaction 
they were electrotyped,™ and neither then nor since have the actual 
wood blocks been used in an edition of the book. Fresh electrotypes 
were made from them when the set in use became worn through much 
printing. Harvard’s recently acquired set of proofs on China paper, 
taken from the original wood blocks in 1932, makes it possible to 
determine whether any observed differences represent actual alteration 
of the parent blocks after the edition of 1865. 

The illustrations as they appear in the various editions and in the 
set of proofs can be compared with great precision in Dr Hinman’s 
collating machine, which permits the viewer to superimpose in its 
objective the images of two separate prints, and then to observe 
differences by a rapid alternation of the images. Such observation 
reveals beyond a doubt that the blocks for Alice were not redrawn 
and recut, for nothing has been added to any of them and the minute 
details of shading and cross-hatching correspond exactly. But there 
certainly are differences of appearance between the cuts as printed 
in 1865 and in 1866. 

The most obvious difference to be noted is that observed by both 
Williams and Ayres: the lighter appearance of the cuts in 1866. This 
results from Clay’s better printing technique, which avoided both the 
excessive pressure and the over-inking that characterized the earlier 
edition. 

Apart from this general difference there are differences of detail to 
be seen in certain of the individual blocks. In some cases lines and 
tints apparent in the 1865 version disappear or are altered in tonal 


in 1914, but in his later years was unable to see to read or write. George Dalziel 
also recorded in The Brothers Dalziel (London , 1901), p. 124, though in another 
connection, that Tenniel’s drawings ‘were all made on the wood with lead pencil.’ 

“Electrotyping is done by making a wax mold from the block. On the surface 
of the mold a thin shell of copper is deposited by electrolysis. The resulting shell 
is filled with type metal to reinforce it, and is mounted type-high on a block of 
wood. It becomes an exact substitute for the wood block, which could not itself 
stand a long run of the press and which is irreplaceable if worn or damaged, but 
which can be used without injury for the production of additional electrotypes 
should they prove necessary. 
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value in 1866. Three explanations may account for such alterations. 
First, a surprising degree of control is possible in the printing of wood 
engravings and other blocks by the manipulation of make-ready. 
Dark tones require much more pressure than light areas in order to 
achieve an apparently even impression, and differences in pressure can 
also be used to emphasize or subdue both details and whole areas in a 
block. The method is simple, but it requires skilful handling. Three 
or four proof pulls are made on a hard paper, and on one of them bits 
of the others are pasted to build up a kind of relief map called an 
overlay, which is thickest in those areas where most pressure is desired. 
This make-ready is fastened to the tympan so that it will coincide 
exactly with the block in the bed of the press. The overlay is quite 
distinct from underlay, which consists of paper or cardboard placed 
under the block to raise its surface as a whole. Blocks are usually 
underlaid so that they stand a fraction of an inch higher than the 
accompanying letterpress.** 

The other two possible kinds of control involve actual alterations 
of the block. Portions of the printing surface of the electrotype can 
be cut away or lightened; or, if the fault is more deeply rooted, the 
original wood block can be retouched and a new electrotype made of 
its altered version. It should be noted that these are subtractive 
methods; nothing short of making a new block can add materially to 
the design. Electrotype and stereotype plates of letterpress text can be 
altered by cutting out parts of them altogether and patching in re- 
placements, but this is a clumsy expedient at best, and not suited to 
pictorial work. 

Everyone seems to agree that there is at least some difference in the 
appearance of the pictures in the first and second editions, though 
there is no general agreement as to what the difference is. Comparison 
under the Hinman machine shows that in most cases it consists in a 
greater delicacy in the faces and similar light areas and a greater 
depth in the shadows and dark backgrounds — in other words, pre- 
cisely the effect specified by Tenniel to Dalziel in another connection. 
Alice’s face was evidently the most important object of the artist’s 
concern, for in block after block its appearance is altered for the 


* Charles Thomas Jacobi, Printing, a Practical Treatise, 5th ed. (London, 1913), 
pp. 236-243, where the method of overlaying is described in detail, with a striking 
example of the same block printed with and without overlay, figs. 133 and 134. 
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better. The picture on page ro (Plate IIb) may be taken as an example. 
By eliminating certain lines and diminishing the shadows about eyes 
and mouth, a heavy, sullen expression is transformed into a pleasant 
one. At the same time a muddiness in the shadows disappears and 
greater clarity in the dark areas restores details and gives a feeling of 
depth and texture. Examination of the 1932 proof shows that these 
results were not achieved by altering the original wood block. Some 
lines may have been cut out of the electrotype, but most if not all the 
change can be explained by skilful overlay work in Clay’s printing 
house. Pressure on the dark areas was increased, pressure on the high- 
lights decreased, resulting in greater contrast and greater fidelity to the 
artist’s intentions. 

Such superior presswork accounts for most of the improvement in 
the second edition as compared with the first. There is one instance 
where an electrotype was altered. In the illustration on page 29, 
showing the Mouse telling his tale, the version in the 1865 edition 
shows a ragged cutting on the outline of the top of the goose’s head, 
the line being doubled and even tripled in places (Plate Ib). This line 
has been cut away to such an extent in the second edition that a large 
gap has been made in it. But the 1932 proof has a good clean line at 
this point, showing that the fault lay in the electrotype; for if the 
wood block had been retouched, surely a new electrotype would have 
been made. 

In only one case does it seem likely that the original block was 
altered and a new electrotype made. This is the picture of Alice on 
page 15 (Plate IV), where the shading on the neck was very badly 
done in the 1865 edition, making it look more like a tree trunk or a 
piece of pipe than a little girl’s neck, however elongated. The shading 
is greatly modified for the better in the second edition, which is 
followed this time by the 1932 proof. Other improvements in the 
appearance of this cut, such as the diminishing of the eye shadows and 
the better definition of Alice’s right hand against the background, 
may be the result of subtle retouching of the block but are more 
probably caused by improved make-ready; they are not so obvious 
in the 1932 proof. But no matter how all these things were done in 
this and the other illustrations, it is impossible to disagree with Dodgson 
and Tenniel that the second edition was a great improvement. 

There remains the text itself to consider. An error in the headlines 
makes it possible to prove that the second edition (as one might expect) 
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was set up from a copy of the first. The running titles are divided 
between facing pages, except where a chapter ends on a verso, when 
the whole title appears at the head of the page. Evidently Chapter X 
was mistakenly calculated to end on a verso, for on its last page (161, 
a recto) the whole title is printed, so that the pair of facin 

reads: “THE LOBSTER / THE LOBSTER-QUADRILLE.’ The 
second edition copies this error exactly. Dodgson himself noted it in 
his own copy of the second edition and marked it for subsequent 
correction.*° 

Professor Ayres, to whom the diary was not available, believed 
that Dodgson did not see proof of the second edition, and said that 
none of the changes show the author’s hand. But the diary shows that 
he did receive proofs, and a collation of the text shows 70 points of 
difference, most of them relatively insignificant. Two of the variants 
are obvious typographical errors in the first edition corrected in the 
second, and nine are obvious typographical errors in the second 
edition, leaving 59 that may represent author’s revisions. Most are 
only minor adjustments in the punctuation: commas added or deleted 
or changed to semicolons, and so on. Of course some of these may 
well be errors committed or corrected in typesetting, but they look 
very much like the second thoughts of a meticulous author. There is 
only one instance of real verbal revision, where Dodgson perfected a 
parallel construction. Alice is talking to herself about the pig-baby 
and says (first edition, page 88), ‘it would have been a dreadfully ugly 
child: but it makes rather a handsome pig, I think.’ In the second and 
later editions this is changed to: ‘it would have made a dreadfully ugly 
child: but it makes rather a handsome pig, I think.’ * This is certainly 
an author’s revision. 

It would appear, then, that Dodgson not only saw proofs but also 
revised the copy of the 1865 Alice that served as prototype of the 
1866. The kind of point likely to receive his attention may be 
judged from the 38 revisions he proposed for the third edition,** most 
of which were carried out. A few of these correct typographical 
errors; a few are verbal changes to improve the grammar; there are a 


” This copy is in the Parrish Collection at Princeton, and the list of proposed cor- 
rections in his hand is reproduced in A List of the Writings of Lewis Carroll Collected 
by M. L. Parrish (privately printed, 1928), Plate II. 

* American editions based on the Appleton issue preserve the earlier reading. 

™ See above, note 36. 
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few revisions of punctuation; and one group of changes concerns 
such niceties of typography as the occurrence of too much or too 
little lead between the lines. The general character of these changes 
so greatly resembles those made between the first and second editions 
as to leave little doubt of Dodgson’s responsibility in the earlier in- 
stance as well. 


IV 


Out of all this emerges a somewhat different picture of Lewis Carroll 
at the beginning of his public career—a much more sympathetic 
picture than the accepted one of the stuffy don almost insanely fussy 
over trivial details. It seems plain that he undertook to publish his 
story in the first place without much hope of gain, and that he courage- 
ously stood up under a series of disappointments that would have dis- 
couraged many authors. He was without experience in the preparation 
and production of such a book, and had to grope his way with the 
sometimes inadequate help of others; by bad luck he selected a printer 
without much experience in the publication of illustrated books for 
children. 

He had to give up his cherished plan of illustrating the book himself 
when he accepted the unpalatable fact of his own lack of ability as a 
draughtsman. He secured the services of a professional illustrator only 
to meet with a series-of delays at the artist’s hands that must have 
seemed interminable. When at last the book was printed and ready 
for publication Dodgson was forced to swallow the bitterest truth of 
all: that it was not well done, and that it should be done again. This 
must have been a blow at his artistic judgment, for he had apparently 
seen nothing wrong with the printing; and its potential expense was a 
grave threat to his slender resources. 

There is something admirable about the way Dodgson faced and 
surmounted each crisis as it came along, and there is a fine integrity 
about his decision to scrap the first edition rather than put forth a 
book condemned by his illustrator. Perhaps he may be excused for 
selling the rejected sheets in America, in the light of the anticipated 
great expense of the second edition. He was urged to do it by his 
publisher, and he was careful to obtain Tenniel’s permission first. 

This experience was a harsh education for Dodgson, and it un- 
doubtedly left its mark on his character. From it sprang his notoriously 
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critical attitude towards the production of his later books, the attitude 
that has been wrongly projected backward and made to apply to the 
1865 Alice. Dodgson entered upon the venture almost naively; he 
emerged from it rather too thoroughly experienced. 


W. H. Bonp 


Appendix A 
Tue 1865 Alice: THe Pace Proor AND THE VARIANTS 


The unique page-proof copy of the 1865 Alice survived through one of the 
ancient customs of the printing house: the claiming of soiled copies and over- 
runs as printers’ perquisites. One John Thomas was working in the printing 
department of the Oxford University Press in 1865, and he appropriated a set 
of proofs for his daughter Agnes, which he had bound up in rough cloth (quite 
unlike the regular edition) by a relative who was a bookbinder in George 
Street, Oxford. When Agnes Thomas grew up, she gave the book to her young 
nephew Robert Thomas, who later in turn gave it to his ward, P. H. Alder- 
Barrett. Alder-Barrett sold the book to an unidentified collector, from whom 
it passed to the Scribner Book Store and thence to its present owner.*® 

Many minor points throughout show beyond a doubt that the copy is 
indeed a proof. It is probably a late proof made for the pressman’s use; any 
authorial corrections are already embodied in the setting, and the differences 
between it and the final version are purely the technical ones of the printing 
house itself. The word ALICE’S on the title-page is not yet properly letter- 
spaced, with the I and C set too close. The text on page 1 begins with a 
heavy bold-face A, for which a more normal capital was later substituted. 
Several headlines are too loosely set or are otherwise faulty, and several page 
numbers require correction. In many places quads have not been pushed 
down and leave their telltale mark. On pages 190-192 the page numerals are 
set at the outer margins in the proof; in the edition they are centered, as those 
pages, unlike the rest of the text, do not have headlines. One difference — the 
reading ‘miserable — miseralbe’ on page 191 — has been mentioned above. 

The proof differs from the edition in the arrangement of the preliminaries 
and their signature collation. In the proof, the table of contents immediately 
follows the title-page; in the edition, it comes after the dedicatory poem, just 
before the beginning of the text. The proof collates [a]® B-N®; the edition 
is the same, except that the preliminaries collate [a]* [b]*. There are two 


* I am indebted to Professor David Randall for the use of notes on the provenance 
of the proof copy and related matters, and’ to the owner of the proof copy, who 
very kindly deposited it in the Houghton Library during the summer of 1956 for 
the purposes .of this study. Another private collector generously made available 
for comparison the only known untrimmed copy of the first edition, which contains 


ten pencil studies by Tenniel, and markings by Dodgson possibly in preparation for 
The Nursery Alice. 
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settings, not previously distinguished, of the conjugate pair [b]?. In variant 
‘A (the readings found in the proof copy) the first line of the last stanza of the 
dedicatory poem begins, ‘Alice! A childish . . . ’; in the table of contents, 
the words RABBIT HOLE are not hyphenated, and in the page numbers 
round-looped 9’s appear in 29 and 59, an oval 9 in 95, and a broken 5 in gs. 
In variant B the stanza begins ‘Alice! a childish . . . ’, with a lower-case a; 
in the table of contents, RABBIT-HOLE is hyphenated, oval 9’s appear in 29 
and 59, and a round 9 and a perfect 5 in 95. There are also minor variations in 
spacing and arrangement on the two leaves. 

How the variants arose can be explained quite simply. A gathering of six 
leaves in an octavo is awkward for the printer to handle. Instead, the first four 
leaves of the preliminaries were imposed and printed by half-sheet imposition 
(or print-and-turn, as some printers call it). The remaining two leaves were 
set up in duplicate and also printed by half-sheet imposition. It follows there- 
fore that, although the variant found in the page-proof copy was demonstrably 
the first in type, both variants have equal precedence as far as the edition itself 
is concerned. The make-up of the preliminaries in the second edition, printed 


by Clay, is the same as in the first, but for the second only one setting of the 
two-leaf gathering was used. 


Appendix B 
Tue VARIANT TITLES OF THE 1866 APPLETON IssUE 


Two variants of the cancel title are known in the 1866 Appleton issue, and 
an attempt has been made to establish one as preceding the other. The 
differences are minute. In the one claimed to be the earlier, the first word BY 
is above and slightly to the left of the C in CARROLL; the second word BY 
is directly above the T of TENNIEL. In the other the first BY is directly over 
the C and the second BY above and slightly to the right of the T. It has 
been argued that while both are in the same fonts of type as the 1865 title- 
page, the first of them is from basically the same setting as that used in 1865, 
and is therefore the earlier. 

The argument runs as follows. According to Williams and Madan, * 
48 copies of the 1865 edition escaped through gift or otherwise; the rest 
were sold to Appleton. The ledger of the Oxford University Press records the 
printing of ‘1000 Titles to Alice, American Edition.’ Therefore Appleton 
bought only 1,000 copies at first; later he bought the remaining 952, by which 
time the setting of the title-page had been distributed, necessitating a new 
setting with slight accidental variations. 

Remarkably few of these statements can be pinned down. Williams and 
Madan do not cite an authority for saying that “48 [copies] were given away 


“Flodden W. Heron, ‘The 1866 Appleton “Alice,”’ Colophon, n. s., 1 (1936), 
422-427, with reproductions of the variant titles. 
“P. 19. 
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before they were called in.’ But we have seen that Dodgson noted in his 
diary on 15 July 1865 that he had written ‘in twenty or more copies of Alice 
to go as presents to various friends,’ while Green prints in an appendix to the 
diaries a list of 34 copies given to charity. Green assumes that these were 
‘returned’ copies, but there is no direct evidence that copies were solicited for 
return. Somehow or other the two figures 48 and 1,952 have become fixtures 
in the literature about Alice, but it seems likely that they are purely imaginary. 
Without further specific information there is no way of determining precisely 
how many copies of the 1865 Alice actually survived uncanceled. 

Next we come to the division of the Appleton issue into 1,000 copies with 
one title-page and ‘900 or more’ with another and later title-page. The division 
and its underlying assumption were made by Falconer Madan in his Supplement 
to the Dodgson Handbook.*? He took the Oxford ledger entry and performed 
a simple subtraction. But no one has ever shown a later ledger entry for print- 
ing ‘900 or more’ additional titles, though they must have originated in the 
same shop; and there is no evidence of such a two-instalment sale to Appleton. 
In fact, Dodgson’s own chronology of Alice says, ‘Heard of chance of selling 
Oxford 2000 in America and got Tenniel’s consent, April g (M.), 1866.’ 

When the two variant Appleton titles are compared with each other and 
with the 1865 title in Dr Hinman’s machine, it is apparent that contrary to 
previous argument the cancels are closer to each other than either is to the 
1865. A likely explanation, once suggested by Mrs Livingston in her catalogue 
of the Amory Collection ** but more recently ignored in favor of Heron’s 
theory, is that the Oxford University Press set up the cancel page in duplicate, 
just as it had earlier set up the two-leaf preliminary gathering. 1,000 impressions 
(wrongly recorded in the ledger as 1,000 copies) of this combined forme 
would supply titles for the whole edition. There is probably no question of 
precedence between the two variants. 


“* Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson . . . Supplement 
(London, 1935), p. 16. 

* Diaries, p. 554. 

<P. 82. 











‘The Rescuer’ Manuscript: A Key to 
Conrad's Development—and Decline 


N investigation of the great difference in quality between Joseph 
Conrad’s early and later work, and a study of the sources and 
characteristics of this decline,’ must lead inevitably to “The 
Rescuer’ manuscript (British Museum, Ashley 4787),’ be- 

cause it provides the unique example of an early piece of work that was 
revised and completed near the end of Conrad’s career. By virtue of its 
long history and also its rich subject matter, it poses some of the most 
tantalizing, yet thorniest questions about Conrad’s career as a writer. 
Critics and scholars have, with one exception, avoided it. As far as I 
know, only John D. Gordan has actually studied the manuscript. Al- 
though he has attempted no critical analysis of it, he has indicated the 
difficulty in dating the final portions.’ Others have, it is true, speculated 
upon Conrad’s changing conception of “The Rescuer,’ through ex- 
amination of the serial and book versions, but without apparent refer- 
ence to the manuscript itself.* A doctoral thesis now in progress gives 


* The results of such investigation and study have been embodied in a book to 
be published by the Harvard University Press in the spring of 1957. The present 
paper affords an opportunity for more ample demonstration of one aspect of the 
book’s thesis. 

*Purchased from Conrad by T. J. Wise in 1918, the manuscript was acquired 
by the British Museum as part of the Ashley Library in 1937. Permission to quote 
from the manuscript has been granted by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, holders of the 
copyright. I have worked from a microfilm copy of the manuscript, kindly made 
available by the British Museum. I am indebted to Mr K. W. Gransden of the 
Museum staff for supplying a number of words illegible in the microfilm. 

In transcribing from the manuscript, I have tried to follow Conrad’s punctuation 
faithfully; I have corrected occasional simple errors of spelling. Conrad’s points of 
suspension are indicated by closely spaced dots, mine (indicating omissions) by 
widely spaced dots. 

* John D. Gordan, Joseph Conrad: The Making of a Novelist (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940), Pp. 203, 210, 214, 215, 388-391 (nn. 166, 179, 222, 232, 248, 256). 

*See Walter F. Wright, ‘Conrad’s The Rescue from Serial to Book,’ Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, XIIl (1945), 203-224, and Vernon 
Young, ‘Lingard’s Folly: The Lost Subject,’ Kenyon Review, XV (1953), 522-539. 
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promise of providing a much needed critical edition of the work from 
manuscript to book.° 

The history of “The Rescuer’ spans almost the whole of Conrad’s 
writing life.° Shortly after the publication of his second novel, An 
Outcast of the Islands, in March 1896, Conrad, then thirty-eight years 
old, began “The Rescuer’ at Lannion, Brittany, on his honeymoon. He 
worked on it intensively, but sporadically, for the next three years, 
writing at the same time, for relief, Tales of Unrest and three great, 
short novels, The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus, ‘Youth,’ and ‘Heart of 
Darkness,’ as well as the first few pages of Lord Jim. Some time in 
1899 he abandoned “The Rescuer’ completely in order to finish Lord 
Jim. In short, the manuscript’s early history is intimately involved 
with a sizable portion of Conrad’s very best work. He considered tak- 
ing up “The Rescuer’ at various times in the next ten years; he mentions 
it in letters dated December 1902, August 1903, and August rg1o. 
But he seems not to have touched the manuscript until 1916, when he 
did do some work on it. He then laid it aside in order to write The 
Arrow of Gold (September 1917 to June 1918). In October 1918, 
Conrad, having by then had several typescripts taken, sold the manu- 
script to T. J. Wise, and finished the work by dictation on 25 May 
1919. Now called The Rescue, it ran serially in Land and Water from 
30 January through 31 July 1919, and, in the United States, in Ro- 
mance from November 1919 through May 1920. In December 1919 
and January 1920, he revised the magazine version extensively for 
book publication. It was issued first in the United States on 21 May 
1920, by Doubleday, Page and Company, and then in England in 
August 1920, by J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. Thus, Conrad was coping 
with “The Rescuer’ for twenty-four of the twenty-nine years of his 
writing career. (Conrad’s first novel, Almayer’s Folly, came out in 
1895; he died in 1924.) 

‘The Rescuer’ consists of 598 numbered pages, divided into four 
parts, the fourth part unfinished. Part I, begun in early April 1896, 


* John C. Garruto, ‘Critical Study of the Seven Texts of The Rescue,’ University 
of Virginia dissertation in progress. 

*See Gordan, Conrad, pp. 200-219, for an exhaustive chronicle. Although Conrad 
changed the title of “The Rescuer’ to ‘The Rescue’ as early as 1897, I use the original 
title in order to distinguish easily the manuscript from the printed book. In so 
doing I am following T. J. Wise, who gave the manuscript this title after he ac- 
quired it in 1918 despite the fact that the revised title occurs frequently after Part I. 
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was finished, according to the date on the manuscript, 11 June 1896; 
Part II was finished in February 1898 and Part III apparently the 
following December, since “The Rescuer’ title-page for Part IV has 
the date ‘19/12/98.’ Conrad seems to have written little of Part IV at 
that time; he does not mention working on it after February 1899." 
On 8 June 1916, he wrote his agent, J. B. Pinker, about the manuscript: 
‘I am sending you 135 pp. of Part IV consisting of old, (24 pp.) newly 
arranged, rewritten, and new stuff.’ * In the next six months he wrote 
the last 60 pages. 

Out of these 598 pages Conrad culled, for the book version, 247 
pages (through Part IV, Chapter IV). The following chart will per- 
haps make the relation between manuscript and book a little clearer: 


‘The Rescuer’ The Rescue 
Pages Title Pages Title 
Part I 103 [untitled] 59 ‘The Man and the Brig’ 
Part Il 114  ‘Belarab’ 58 ‘The Shore of Refuge’ 
Part Ill 184 ‘The Capture’ 86 ‘The Capture’ 
Part IV 197 ‘The point of honour 44 ‘The Gift of the Shallows’ 
(Chs. and the point of 
LIV) passion’ 
598 247 


Since Conrad deleted extensive passages from some manuscript pages, 
and left others untouched, this table can give only an approximate re- 
lation between manuscript and book. (As a more exact example, the 
manuscript of Part I contains 23,366 words, the book about 16,700.) 
It may be readily seen that Conrad cut most from Part [V. The first 
24 pages, which Conrad says are ‘old,’ supply the material for the first 
two chapters of The Rescue, PartIV. The next 111 pages appear, with 
extensive cutting, as Chapters III and IV. The final 60 pages, written 
presumably after the letter to Pinker, do not appear in any form in 
The Rescue. 

This history suggests, it seems to me, a number of difficult, perhaps 
ultimately unanswerable, questions about the progress of Conrad’s 
writing career. First, what were the early Conrad’s conscious inten- 
tions in beginning “The Rescuer’ and why could he not finish it in the 
nineties, as he had planned? Second, what relation does “The Rescuer’ 

* Details concerning the early progress of “The Rescuer’ can be found in Letters 


from Conrad 1895-1924, ed. Edward Garnett (London, 1928), pp. 23-149, passim. 
* George Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (London, 1927), Il, 172. 
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bear to the other fiction that Conrad was writing in the nineties? 
Third, what relation does the manuscript bear to the book version, The 
Rescue, and what does this reveal about the comparative artistic quality 
of Conrad’s early and later work? Since baffling questions are usually 
the most interesting, let us examine “The Rescuer’ in the shifting con- 
text of Conrad’s career and see if we can discover some tentative 
solutions. 


I 


Unlike most novelists, Conrad cleared the hurdle of his second novel 
with relative ease. He recalls in his ‘Author’s Note’ that he began 
An Outcast of the Islands rather casually in response to Edward Gar- 
nett’s casual ‘why not write another?’® He finished it in September 
1895, and did not complete another full-length novel until July 1900; 
this was Lord Jim. Writing the third novel was indeed, for Conrad, 
the crisis of his literary career. It involved five years of heart-breaking 
struggle, including the shelving of two novel-fragments: The Sisters,"° 
a ten-thousand-word work written in the winter of 1895-96, and, of 
course, “The Rescuer.’ Though The Sisters caused Conrad much less 
anguish than “The Rescuer,’ the mere fact that it, too, was unfinished 
makes it relevant to our study. It tells of a lonely young Russian artist, 
Stephen, who lives across the street from a lonely young Spanish girl, 
Rita, in Passy. Though they have not yet met when the fragment ends, 
it is quite clear that theirs was to have been a tragic love story. Conrad 
thus was attempting a very radical departure from the material of 
Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the Islands, exotic stories of the 
East Indies that either treat love subordinately (Nina and Dain in 
Almayer’s Folly) or else judge it adversely (Aissa and Willems in An 
Outcast). The Sisters was to deal sympathetically with love between 
two whites in a Western setting. A glance at The Sisters reveals that 
Conrad was right in abandoning it. Heavily abstract in language, un- 
certain in tone and characterization, it is a most unpromising fragment. 

‘The Rescuer,’ on the other hand, appears to mark a return to 


* Outcast, p. viii. Quotations from Conrad’s works are taken from the current 
Collected Edition, published in England by J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. The Collected 
Edition is reprinted from the Uniform Edition of 1923-28, which also forms the 
basis of the editions published in the United States by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

* Joseph Conrad, The Sisters, with an introduction by Ford Madox Ford (New 
York, 1928). 
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materials already handled with relative success. It is, in a sense, the 
third part of a trilogy about Tom Lingard, written in reverse order. 
Lingard had appeared briefly in Almayer’s Folly, as an old man; he had 
figured prominently in An Outcast as the bluff, middle-aged, slightly 
foolish sponsor of Willems. “The Rescuer’ describes the youngish 
Lingard’s efforts to restore a native kingdom to its rightful rulers, a 
Celebes prince and his sister. For his third novel, then, Conrad chose 
a familiar subject: a white man’s involvement in native politics. 

The politics in “The Rescuer’ are subordinate, however, to another, 
new subject — love. At the delicate moment of coordinating all his 
forces for a big attack to retake the prince’s kingdom, Lingard meets 
an unexpected complication. The complication is a woman, not a 
savage like the heroines of the first two novels, but a sophisticated, 
wealthy Englishwoman. Edith Travers, her husband, and Linares, a 
Spanish friend, run aground in their yacht precisely where Lingard is 
organizing his expeditionary force. An early letter to his publisher, of 
9 April 1896, indicates that Conrad was introducing these yacht people 
to please the public: “The theme of it shall be the rescue of a yacht from 
some Malay vagabonds and there will be a gentleman and a lady cut 
out according to the regulation pattern.’ * 


Both the external evidence of Conrad’s progress in writing the novel, 
as told in his letters to Garnett, and the evidence provided by the 
manuscript itself indicate that the yacht people were the rock upon 
which ‘The Rescuer’ foundered. Having finished in June 1896 Part I, 
which describes Lingard approaching his hideout, he wrote Garnett 
in July that setting the yacht people on their feet was proving to be 
‘a hell of a job.’ ** A month later he wrote: 


Your commendation of part I plunges me simply into despair — because 
II must be very different in theme if not in treatment and I am afraid this will 
make the book a strange and repulsive hybrid, fit only to be stoned, jumped 
upon, defiled and then held up to ridicule as a proof of my ineptitude. You see, 
I must justify — give a motive — to my yacht people . . .%* 


Ten days later Conrad dropped “The Rescuer’ and did not get back 
to it for over a year. When he did succeed in writing Part II in the 
winter of 1897-98, it is significant that he evaded the yacht people and 
made Part II a retrospective account of Lingard’s first meeting with 


™ Life and Letters, I, 164, n. 1. 
* Letters from Conrad, p. 40. 
* Letters from Conrad, pp. 42-43. 
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the prince, Pata Hassim, Hassim’s loss of his kingdom, and Lingard’s 
preparations for its recapture. Finally, in the spring of 1898, Conrad 
at last tried to create the yacht people; he finished Part III in Decem- 
ber. His psychological state is clearly revealed in a letter to Garnett 
in August 1898: 

I am writing hopelessly — but still I am writing. . . . Pages accumulate and the 


story stands still. I feel suicidal. . . . Iam utterly out of touch with my work — 
and I can’t get in touch.!* 


Some time in 1899 Conrad completely gave up “The Rescuer.’ He 
appears to have quit at a point in the story between the time when 
Edith Travers moved to Lingard’s brig, and the time when she and 
Lingard sailed together to the mainland. In other words, Conrad gave 
up when the heroine was completely in the hero’s hands. Yet it matters 
little precisely where Conrad stopped. All the evidence indicates that, 
after an initial burst of enthusiasm, when the time came for Conrad to 
create the gentleman and lady, he became acutely uncomfortable. 

Conrad’s initial disaster with “The Rescuer’ thus follows the same 
pattern as that of The Sisters. The sympathetic treatment of love 
between a white man and woman is not congenial to Conrad’s 
creativity. An examination of a few scenes between Lingard and 
Edith Travers in “The Rescuer’ makes this quite clear. Whether Con- 
rad was consciously aware of it or not, he felt the relation between 
hero and heroine to be a powerfully sexual one. This is made especially 
obvious in a description of Lingard’s actions after he misinterprets a 
signal from the yacht and believes that Edith is carrying out the plan 
he had proposed to her. He believes, that is, that he has made a telling 
impression on her. I quote this rather amusing passage at length since 
the later Conrad censored most of it from The Rescue. 


He bit the cartridges, hammered at the waddings with fierce joyousness, 
with something impatient in his movements. The ramrods rang and 
jumped. The table was covered with loaded muskets . . . She has done it 
—he repeated mentally. She has done it. And why? She does not under- 
stand anything of danger. It looks as if she had done it for me. He im- 
agined her in that cabin and with his teeth fastened in a cartridge he stood 
looking across the table at the settee as though she had been sitting there 
before his eyes. “I could talk to her just as if I had known her from a 
child.” He muttered flinging a ramrod down the barrel violently . . . The 
intimacy of his thought with that woman seemed to affect his body like 


“ Letters from Conrad, pp. 133-134. 
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strong drink, so that while cocking a musket he swayed a little. His hand 
trembled when he picked up a little copper cap that shone like a tiny red 
spark between his big fingers. He pressed it steadily on the nipple, and his 
face was very still.” 


This passage reveals, first of all, that Conrad feels Lingard’s response 
to Edith to be largely sexual. Incongruously juxtaposed against Lin- 
gard’s innocent thoughts of speaking to Edith as a childhood friend 
are a welter of obvious sexual references. It is important to remember 
that this passage, which more stridently than any other in “The Rescuer’ 
describes Lingard’s sexual feelings for Edith, takes place while he is 
away from her and, moreover, arises from a misinterpreted signal. 

While Conrad does not deal with Edith’s sexual feelings for Lingard, 
he does depict her as a person longing for a violent and profound 
emotional experience. In this respect she recalls Rita in The Sisters. 
‘As a young girl — often reproved for her romantic ideas —’ Edith 
‘had dreams where the sincerity of a great passion appeared like the 
ideal fulfilment and the only truth of life.’ Instead she marries a man 
who appears to be an idealist but proves to be merely selfishly respect- 
able. Edith envies the lot of the native princess, Immada, because 
nothing stands between her and the ‘truth of her sensations.’ Edith 
feels that she herself ‘also could be equal to such an existence; and her 
heart was dilated by a momentary longing to know the naked truth 
of things.’ Then Lingard seeks out Edith alone and tells her all his 
plans: ‘what I have told nobody.’ Apparently this is the naked truth 
of things that Edith has been waiting for: ‘She felt intensely alive. She 
felt alive in a flush of strength, with an impression of novelty as though 
life had been the gift of this very moment.’ 

Like The Sisters, “The Rescuer’ reveals uncertain characterization 
and unpromising prose. Conrad had every justification for fearing that 
“The Rescuer’ would destroy his reputation. Still, Conrad handles 
Lingard better than he had handled Stephen in The Sisters. This is to 
be expected since Conrad had already written about Lingard in two 
other novels. Moreover, in “The Rescuer’ he had two subjects, one the 
power and beauty of love, the other a meddlesome romantic adventurer 


**The Rescuer,’ pp. 341-348. Only twenty words of this passage appear in The 
Rescue, Pt. Ill, Ch. IX. Other passages about Edith and Lingard that I have quoted 
from “The Rescuer’ Conrad retained virtually unchanged in The Rescue, Pt. Ill, Chs. 
VI, VII, and VIII. 

**The Rescuer,’ pp. 288-289, 291, 321, 319. 
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creating a kingdom for the sake of an ideal friendship — and his own 
egoism. The most obvious weaknesses rise out of the love subject: the 
conversations between Lingard and Edith and the description of their 
inner lives. 

Wooden dialogue destroys the most crucial scene in the manuscript. 
This is the one in which Lingard convinces Edith Travers of his good 
intentions toward the yacht people and of the tremendous stakes for 
which he is gambling. In this passage, Lingard is persuading Edith to 
try to make her husband move the yacht people over to his brig where 
they will be safe and will not spoil his plans. She begins: 

“You are like other men in this — that you get angry when you can not 
have your way at once.’ 


“I angry!” he exclaimed in a deadened voice. You do not understand 
.. I am ... thinking of you also ... it is hard on me . 


“ mistrust not you but my own power. You have produced such an 
unfortunate impression on Mr. Travers.” 

“Unfortunate impression! He treated me as if [I] had been a long-shore 
loafer ... Never mind that. He is your husband. Fear in those you care 
for is hard to bear for any man. And so, he .. 

“What Machiavellism!” 

“Eh? What did you say?” 

“I only wondered where you had observed that. On the sea?” 

“Observed — what?” he said absently.’’ 


We note that three times in this short passage the dialogue shifts person 
through the simple expedient of having one character repeat a word 
or phrase of the other. Two shifts are accomplished by one asking a 
question of the other. (Cross-examination is Conrad’s chief device 
throughout this scene.) Edith’s ‘What Machiavellism!’ is obviously 
meant only for the reader, to tell him that the unlettered Lingard has 
made a brilliant stroke of diplomacy. 

Since Conrad is dramatizing the moment when two strong characters 
fall in love, he must indicate their admiration, their awe for each other. 
He does so in this fashion. ‘ “You dared!” She whispered down in an 
intense tone . . .’ And Lingard’s words to her: ‘I told you because I 
— because I trust you.’ ** 

Conrad appears to have as much difficulty with passages of explicit 
analysis of feelings as he has with straight dialogue. It is almost as if he 
were showing his own discomfort in this account of Edith’s reflections: 


**The Rescuer,’ pp. 307-308. 
**The Rescuer,’ pp. 298, 321. 
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And at first it was only an oppressive notion of there being some significance 
that really mattered in this man’s story. That mattered to her. For the 
first time the shadow of danger and death crossed her mind. Was that the 
meaning? Suddenly in a flash of acute discernment she saw herself in- 


volved in that story, helplessly like one is involved in a natural catas- 
trophe.”® 


Here, in this central passage foretelling the inevitable tragedy that 
must come from Edith’s involvement with Lingard, Conrad remains 
on the surface of things. His attempt to elucidate Lingard’s inner 
being fares no better: 


Lingard’s soul was exalted by his talk with Edith, by the strain of in- 
certitude and by extreme fatigue . . . He went into his cabin and throw- 


ing himself on the couch closed his eyes thinking: I must sleep or I shall 
go mad.” 


In dropping “The Rescuer,’ Conrad abandoned a bad piece of writ- 
ing. He can not be excused on the grounds that he had not yet 
mastered the tools of the trade, for the period of struggle with “The 
Rescuer’ was anything but one of apprenticeship. He must, then, have 
given up “The Rescuer’ because the subject was uncongenial, because 
he could not write the love story of Lingard and Edith, just as he 
could not even begin the love affair between Stephen and Rita in The 
Sisters. There is something about the theme of love that elicits only 
bad writing from Conrad, something that frustrates his most strenuous 
efforts to create. 

Perhaps a glance at Conrad’s handling of love in the works he wrote 
as relief from “The Rescuer’ will make clearer Conrad’s difficulty in 
fulfilling his intention to write a sympathetic story about love between 
a white man and woman. Of these works (three short novels and five 
short stories), the two best written, The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ and 
‘Youth,’ are aggressively masculine stories of the sea. ‘An Outpost of 
Progress,’ Conrad’s first effort to render his experiences in the Congo, 
also contains no women. His second effort, the symbolic masterpiece, 
‘Heart of Darkness,’ deals almost not at all with women and love. Its 
narrator, Marlow, says in fact that “They — the women I mean — are 
out of it — should be out of it. We must help them to stay in that 
beautiful world of their own, lest ours gets worse.’ ** The last scene 


”*The Rescuer,’ pp. 315-316. 
” ‘The Rescuer,’ p. 329. 
™ Youth, p. 115. 
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does contain a woman, Kurtz’s ‘Intended,’ and does deal, at least in- 
directly, with their love affair. F. R. Leavis rightly calls the scene a 
‘bad patch.’ * 

The two Malay stories of this period, “The Lagoon’ and ‘Karain,’ 
tell similar love stories. In each, a native betrays his best friend (in 
‘The Lagoon,’ his brother) on behalf of a woman and lives haunted by 
guilt. Two stories, “The Idiots’ and “The Return,’ are in the vein of 
late nineteenth-century French realism. The first tells about a Breton 
farmer’s wife who bears him four idiots and then, when he mistreats 
her, murders him and commits suicide. The second shows Conrad at- 
tempting to relate from another point of view the love story of “The 
Rescuer.’ Whereas “The Rescuer’ tries to tell about the hero’s power- 
ful love for a married woman, “The Return’ tells such a story from the 
point of view of the rejected husband. Alvan Hervey’s wife leaves him 
because of ‘passion’ for another man. But she cannot go through with 
the desertion and returns to her husband the same night. Much con- 
fused and appalled by her desertion and even more by her return, 
Hervey nevertheless offers her forgiveness. She laughs at him. In 
terror at her indestructibility and his own impotence, he runs away 
into the night, never to return. This is, without a doubt, the least 
successful story that Conrad wrote in his early period. It exhibits 
exactly the same lack of rapport with its subject as do The Sisters and 
the Edith-Lingard scenes in “The Rescuer.’ 

Conrad’s handling of love in the works he wrote as relief from “The 
Rescuer’ supports, then, my contention that he could not finish “The 
Rescuer’ because its love-subject was so uncongenial. His most suc- 
cessful works of the period reject women and love completely. Those 
stories that do deal with love, even indirectly, inevitably show the 
male destroyed either physically or morally by the female. Whenever 
Conrad approaches the subject directly, whether sympathetically, in 
“The Rescuer,’ or unsympathetically, in “The Return,’ his artistry 
suffers seriously. To put it very baldly, Conrad intended, in “The 
Rescuer,’ to tell how wonderful was the love affair between the heroic 
Lingard and his sophisticated equal, Edith Travers, but, because he 
did not really believe in his subject, he wrote crudely, mechanically, 
insincerely. Wisely, he gave it all up in 1899. 


™F.R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (London, 1948), p. 181. 
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Fortunately, “The Rescuer’ contains more than the love scenes of 
Part III, which are quite uncharacteristic of the work of the early 
Conrad. There remains a good deal in the manuscript that represents, 
first, the continuation of earlier literary interests of Conrad’s and, more 
important, a foreshadowing of interests central to Conrad’s major 
work. I propose, in this section, to quote at length some significant 
passages characteristic of the early Conrad that the later Conrad cut 
entirely from the published book. I propose, also, to show the intimate 
relation of the manuscript to one of Conrad’s two greatest full-length 
novels — Lord Jim. 

One of the earliest labels Conrad had to endure was ‘exotic,’ this 
because of the prevalence of picturesque descriptions of lagoons, for- 
ests, rivers, natives in bizarre costumes. Conrad called this ‘second 
hand Conradese’ and disapproved of himself for writing it because it 
distracts the reader from the seriousness of his art. Nevertheless, 
some of the most vigorous and literally ‘colorful’ prose of the first 
novels belongs in this category. Perhaps the best parts of Almayer’s 
Folly are the rich, ironic descriptions of Babalatchi and Lakamba, the 
old, wily native politicians. In “The Rescuer,’ Conrad describes in 
detail the old retainers of Belarab’s father. (Belarab is the vacillating 
chieftain on whom Lingard counts heavily for support in the expedi- 
tion to recover Pata Hassim’s kingdom.) 


[A white flag with a green border] proclaimed Belarab’s puritanical belief, 
the memory of a lost cause, the fidelity of the man who understood the 
meaning of that banner incomprehensible to most of those who in the 
course of years had found food, shelter and safety within sight of its folds. 
It was a reminder of strife, of passing success and ultimate defeat; it was 
all that was left after years of hopes and bloodshed; and in all this settle- 
ment backed by a vast undulating plain of cultivated lands within the wide 
ring of forests, only a few old men clad in spotless white, the companions 
of Belarab’s father, some broken and feeble in body, others emaciated and 
upright but all with the fire of belief in their hearts and with austere faces 
would lift for a moment their downcast eyes to the fluttering emblem of a 
purified faith. These were the same men who within the fortified en- 
closure and heavily barred gates stood in a deliberating circle under the 
unsteady shadow of the standard and with senile fury of old fighters 
taunted their chief with the laxity of his principles. Belarab a silver-hafted 
sword by his side, a striped shawl round his head, wearing an ample cloak 
and slippers after the Arab manner, leaned his shoulders against the flag- 
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pole and listened unmoved. They brandished their long staves, they 
stretched toward him their lean right arms from under the white draperies, 
they reproached him for harbouring strangers without religion, they 
prophesied evil or adjured him solemnly to keep the darkness of an impious 
world out of his heart, while, the folds of his great red mantle falling 
perpendicularly about him, he stood with crossed arms and dropped eye- 
lids impenetrable and still, like a polychrome statue. He dismissed them 
with a wave of his hand and suddenly assuming a calm demeanor they 
passed through the open gate, silent and adjusting over their left shoulders 
the folds of white cloth. They walked through the settlement with slow 
steps and an austere mien, while fingering their prayer-beads, they kept 
their gaze fixed on the ground as if lost in a religious meditation. Now and 
then one of them could be seen with flowers or bits of white stone in his 
hands, pacing gravely away from the rice fields and irrigation ditches 
towards a thicket of thorny brambles at the foot of a cluster of giant 
trees shading a shallow depression of the plain. They pushed through the 
growth hiding the narrow path, and in the gloom of the secluded spot 
cast the offering of flowers and of white stones on an oblong mound of 
earth overgrown with rank grass, the grave of Belarab’s father. And there 
was something ironically pathetic summing up the futility of belief and 
teaching in this tribute paid to the memory of a wandering and fierce 
leader to whom reverence for the dead was a heathenish superstition and 
who all his life inculcated sword in hand and pious quotations on his lips 
that there is no God but God and that in the matter of graves the best are 


those that are forgotten. But his old followers could not forget; they had 
known him and trusted, and obeyed him too long. To the other inhabi- 
tants of the settlement nothing was known of that dead man but his name 
and a vague tradition of his virtues.” 


Although Conrad’s ‘exotic’ writing has its charms, Conrad himself 
recognized its limitations and essentially eliminated it from his best 
work. Equally interesting as an early, albeit unsuccessful, experiment 
were his efforts to satirize in the manner of the French realists the 
complacently stupid bourgeois. His most disastrous experiment of 
this kind is the characterization of Alvan Hervey in ‘The Return.’ 
Only a few days after completing that story, Conrad commented, in 
a letter to Garnett, “There are things I must leave alone.’ * He never- 
theless tried another similar characterization, that of Mr Travers in 
‘The Rescuer,’ and avoided henceforth this type of character. When 
revising “The Rescuer,’ Conrad wisely cut out the following overly ex- 
plicit, crudely ironic passage about Mr Travers: 


* <The Rescuer,’ pp. 193-195; follows the first paragraph, The Rescue, p. 108. 
“ Letters from Conrad, p. 94. 
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He was a man who possessed only imagination enough for his personal 
use, enough imagination to put him in motion, to quicken his ambition, 
his desire to rise, his craving for reputation. He had not enough of it to 
understand or even perceive anything or anybody under heaven, that was 
not connected immediately and absolutely with the upward evolution of 
his own self. This caused him to quietly despise the majority of men, of 
women, most of their thoughts, emotions, and aspirations; and he despised 
them irrationally, because they were not important, because they were 
not in his way to help or to hinder — he despised them stupidly, obsti- 
nately, without understanding, without knowing, without seeing, in an 
absurd manner — with as much sight as a blind man would have, who 
should proffer a disdain for the frivolous play of light and shadow and for 
the improper crudity of colours or for the shocking violence of sunshine. 

He was born rich, and in a world of conventional values where it is 
not a man’s intrinsic worth and his mental power but his circumstances 
and his mental acquisitions alone that count for something, his solemn and 
well-informed mediocrity served very well his craving for distinction. Yet 
even the least deserving are checked sometimes in their legitimate ambitions 
and this voyage to the East was the outcome of such a check. He was of 
course disgusted and alarmed at it and, preserving a dignified show of 
composure, cast about for some means to vindicate his importance. It had 
so happened that some time before he had been thrown in contact with 
one of those men who are in the forefront of the race and yet remain 
obscure, one of those unknown guides of civilization, who on the ad- 
vancing edge of progress are administrators, warriors, creators; who abroad 
display a wisdom greater than that of a serpent but at home, being single- 
minded, unselfish and enthusiastic, show an innocence of which a domesti- 
cated dove would have every reason to be ashamed. They are like great 
artists a mystery to the masses, appreciated only by the uninfluential few, 
wilfully neglected by the great who love ease. Their work lives, but the 
simple wisdom which has given that very quality of life to their work is 
hidden for ever to the common mind. Their words, inspired by knowledge 
of humanity, of truth, by the love of their country, dwell unheard in the 
coldness of placid ignorance, like the frozen words in the fable that remain 
for years suspended in the air, till the shock of facts brings on the heat of 
fear, of regret, of indignation, and then they are heard, they are heard in 
the air, in all the ears, impressive and amazing like a prophecy fulfilled — 
but are heard too late. 

On their subject those men have an inspiring eloquence. Mr Travers 
listened, and, unaware that to such men a hundred years hence is as urgent 
as to-morrow in the history of a nation, began to think that some immediate 
profit could be obtained from the study of colonials and diplomatic ques- 
tions in the East. He decided to travel then and on his return take up the 
position of a man who has seen and — having seen — knows. Meantime 
his ends were already served in a manner by the publicity of his intention. 
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His departure, his purpose, the motives given out produced a sensation. 
It was felt that a statesman’s eye would be closely applied to a micro- 
scopic investigation of facts and principles. It was generally believed he 
would write something. Socially the event was important also, since his 
wife accompanied him. It was the eclipse of an acknowledged light and 
the closing of a salon. 


But besides echoing the materials of the first two novels and the 
unsuccessful experimentation of “The Return,’ “The Rescuer’ reveals 
Conrad moving out of his period of apprenticeship and into that of his 
most mature work. Two passages particularly illustrate Conrad’s 
emerging interests in the symbolic use of setting and in the psychology 
of moral failure. 

Although Conrad cut out the first three pages of “The Rescuer,’ 
they seem to me the most rewarding in the manuscript. (Ford Madox 
Ford, perhaps imperfectly recalling the events of nearly twenty years 
before, says that Conrad was dissatisfied with this beginning from 
the first, wrote several other versions, and finally adopted one ar- 
ranged by Ford himself.) ** The original opening, at any rate, pre- 
figures some of the finest symbolic writing in Conrad. On the sur- 
face, it seems simply to give the geography of the narrow seas be- 
tween Carimata and the western coast of Borneo where Lingard is 
preparing his expeditionary force. Actually, in its insistence upon 
treachery and death, it foreshadows the moral destruction of Lingard 
just as the nocturnal description of the Indian Ocean foreshadows Jim’s 
cowardly jump. Moreover, the frequent implications of falseness and 
hypocrisy probably reflect Conrad’s conviction that Lingard’s own 
motives are dubious; though he believes that he is waging war for 
friendship, he actually does it out of an egoistic desire for power. The 
great ocean, in contrast, lacks ‘repose’ and thus is less false than the 
narrow seas; it provides an ‘immense and bitter unrest’ that, Conrad 
tells us in The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’ is most beneficial to man: 
‘On men reprieved by its disdainful mercy, the immortal sea confers 
in its justice the full privilege of desired unrest.’ ” Finally, the emphasis 
upon the Eastern quality of the deceitful, narrow seas reminds us of 
the contrast between East and West that informs ‘Youth’ and Lord 


**The Rescuer,’ pp. 232-238; follows the first sentence of the third paragraph, 
The Rescue, p. 126. 

* Ford Madox Ford, Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance (London, 1924), 
Pp. 170-171, 177-179. 
™ Nigger, p. 90. 
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Jim. In the former, young Marlow fails to perceive the menacing 
qualities of the East, ‘perfumed like a flower, silent like death, dark 
like a grave.’ ** In Lord Jim, only men with ‘soft spots’ hunt for the 
easy berths of Eastern vessels, and Jim, after his leap, retreats steadily 
to the East in search of peace. “The Rescuer’ begins: 


There is no peace like the peace of the narrow seas. The great ocean 
knows not the perfect rest, the unruffled glitter, the smooth re of seas 
held in close bondage by the unyielding grasp of enclosing lands. The 
narrow sea, captive, sleeps profoundly; forgetting the freedom of great 
winds that sweep round the globe; and wakes up now and then al to 
short-lived furious and foaming rages; to quick gales that stirring up its 
most intimate depths, are followed by long periods of exhausted repose; 
a repose which could resemble death itself, were it not for the tender 
murmur exhaled — like a faint and subtle perfume — from the lacelike 
tracery of foam fringing the reefs the shallows, the low, dark coasts of 
scented and mysterious islands. To the aspect of the narrow seas the 
rising sun gives a sudden and ethereal beauty flushed with the delicate 
light of the morning haze; to it, the setting sun lends a glowing somber- 
ness of violet tints traversed by a bar of molten gold, tinged as if with 
the blood of invisible victims; a bar that shines, ominous and splendid, 
under the rapid darkening of the sky. And when the night descends upon 
the narrow waters,—the night soft, the night impalpable and impene- 
trable, the night — secret and tepid — they lay [sic] under it silent, un- 
stirring, unmurmuring and watchful; lay invisible and stealthy, till, per- 
chance, the rising moon. sends a metallic dart of glittering light to pierce 
with its cold shaft the black heart, the heart pitiless and serene of the 
tropical night. In their repose the narrow waters are cruel and mute, 
treacherous and smiling with a perpetual smile of sunny content, a content 
that knows nothing of the unceasing torment, the immense and bitter 
unrest which wrings its never-ending moan from the sorrowful depths of 
great oceans. The anger of narrow seas rushes shrieking over the steep 
and white capped waves to sink suddenly unsatisfied, into the false silence 
of a tranquil glitter. Under the serene promise of the surface; under the 
changing colour; under the charming play of fleeting ripples — the reefs, 
the sand-banks, the shallows lay hidden, lay in wait; watch patiently, 
watch purposeful and stealthy, for more victims to throw into the sunny, 
the promising, the joyous and enticing grave of many ships— of many 
fearless hearts. 

And the imposing solitude, the austere loneliness of the great sea be- 
comes only a mocking pretense for the narrow waters. They claim the 
majestic vastness of the ocean by the deceptive emptiness of their horizons; 
of the horizons that hide beyond the circular blaze of sunshine the un- 


* Youth, p. 38. 
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conquerable limits of an illusive greatness. Humanity presses from all sides 
upon the narrow waters desecrating with the whisper of its hopes and 
fears, with the cry of its strife, with the sigh of its longings, the august un- 
concern of a limitless 5 bo The islets hang suspended in a great sheen 
of undulating azure — for the narrow, for the shallow and audacious sea 
fears not to borrow the fathomless serenity, the profound blueness of the 
sky. From land to land the islets stretch in dots of rocks and verdure, like 
stepping stones that are to serve for escape and for pursuit, for terror and 
for anger, for greed and for revenge — or for the stealthy wanderings of 
outcasts. Amongst them — here and there —a burning mountain waves 
in the night, a glowing plume of fire and smoke above the rounded con- 
tours of its head; and from beyond the elongated slopes of green-clad 
headlands the eyes of men scan the polished surface of the waters. The 
shallow heart of narrow seas has no mystery for the eyes of the dwellers 
on the islands; for those dreamy and reckless vagabonds who are its masters. 
To them it is like a slave: obedient yet rebellious; submissive yet false; 
an accomplice and an enemy. Such are the narrow seas of the East! 
Serene, beautiful and false. The great ocean is appalling and irresistible 
as fate. The narrow seas are cruel and merciless — merciless as spite.”® 


According to Edward Garnett, it was while writing ‘Heart of 
Darkness’ that Conrad ‘suddenly found the channel clear and forged 
ahead.’ * This assertion is convincing, for in ‘Heart of Darkness’ Con- 
rad for the first time delineated what was to become the classic pattern 
of his best works. The talented and idealistic Kurtz attempts to realize 
his ideals, alone, in a remote part of the world. Instead, his ideals 
crumble and reveal only a self-destructive lust for power; he tries to 
possess the natives but, rather, is possessed and utterly destroyed by 
them. Jim, too, follows this cycle, in Patusan; in a sense, Nostromo, 
Decoud, and Gould follow the same path, as does Razumov in Under 
Western Eyes. Clearly this was the fate intended for Lingard in “The 
Rescuer.’ Conrad vividly predicts Lingard’s future in the following 
passage about Mr Wyndham, a character later eliminated from the 
novel: 


The last who remained a quiet, distinguished looking little man, with 
iron-grey hair and steady black eyes, looked keenly at Lingard for a time. 
His visits to the settlements were rare, he was supposed to be a real gentle- 
man and his reserved manner commanded respect. His name reposes, as in 
a musty shrine, within old official documents, in the Dutch language and 


* ‘The Rescuer,’ pp. 1-4; immediately precedes the first paragraph, The Rescue, 


Pp. 5- 
” Letters from Conrad, p. vi. 
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marked “confidential,” where he is alluded to as “the Englishman called 
Wyndham who has been living for many years with the Sultan of Solo, 
and whose great influence upon the turbulent chiefs is deplorable and 
should be put an end to in the interest of our northern possessions.” Lin- 
gard puffed thoughtfully at his cheroot.— “I trust you will forgive m 

offering advice unasked, Captain Lingard, but I am an old hand out here,” 
began in a cultivated, sad-toned voice the friend of turbulent Solo pan- 
gerans. “— Say on, Mr. Wyndham, we all know you,” exclaimed Lin- 
gard. — “I was going to say that with those people — I speak of the whole 
race —a man who once obtains their confidence and ... and regard — 
I was going to say affection — that man can do no wrong. I’ve lived for 
years now in ... in a den of tigers” he went on slowly while a nervous 
fine hand played absently with an empty tumbler. “Yes, that’s how the 
place has been described — a den of tigers. Well to day were I to stumble 
when walking along, half a dozen men who think themselves the salt of 
creation would be off their ponies in an instant to pick me up.” — “That 
shows what kind of man you are” interrupted Lingard with honest admira- 
tion in his eyes. — “I am afraid,” — went on the other smiling sadly, “that 
it does — and what’s more I am afraid that you also are the kind of man 
to whom such unfortunate success would come — if you don’t look out.” 
— “I don’t follow you” said Lingard staring hard. — “Don’t go in too 
deep with them” pursued the prince of adventurers. “I say to you don’t! 
Take a warning from me; I can’t get away now.” — “Can’t you!” ex- 
claimed Lingard in surprise. “Everybody thinks you’ve made a big pile 
there.” — “Oh! I’ve plenty of coins — and that kind of thing but take a 
warning by me. I am ready to go —and I can’t. I’ve given myself up to 
them. Never do that — never. Be loyal, be honest with them — but don’t 
allow yourself to like anyone. You will regret it — too late. We are no 
better, perhaps, but we are different. There is about them a fascination 
... What is it? The fascination of primitive ideas — of primitive virtues 
perhaps. Something enticing and bitter in the life — in the thought around 
you, if you once step into the world of their notions. Very bitter. We can 
never forget our origin. Like no one. Don’t give yourself up. Primitive 
virtues are poison to us— white men. We have gone on different lines. 
Look on, trade, make money ...” — “What do you think I am going to 
do?” exclaimed the bewildered Lingard. “I am going to trade — that’s 
all.” — “Well — don’t go further than that. Above all don’t fight with 
them. That’s how it begins. First you fight with them — then you fight 
for them — no closer tie than spilt blood — then you begin to think they 
are human beings ...” — “And aren’t they?” asked Lingard seriously. — 
“They are—very. That’s the worst of it — for when you begin to see 
it your ideas change. You see injustice and cruel folly of what, before, 
appeared just and wise. Then you begin to love them — that fascination 
you know; and then ...” He set his teeth. — “What?” asked Lingard 
breathlessly. — “Damnation!” jerked out the real gentleman. “Your 
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friendship can only bring remorse to you, misfortune to them. Always. 
It’s fatal ... Good bye. Probably never see you again.” — “Why! Are 
you going home at last?” inquired Lingard grasping the extended hand. — 
“I might; plenty of money; a certain welcome ... Yes, I might — but I 
am going back to my den of tigers.” He gave a short laugh and disappeared 
in the night.** 

But “The Rescuer’ has an even closer connection with Conrad’s 
oeuvre than the echoes of apprenticeship and the prefigurations of 
maturity that we have been noting. This connection will be clearer if 
we recall Conrad’s dilemma in early 1899. For three and a half years 
he had been trying to write a full-length novel. He had, in his drawer, 
so to speak, over four hundred pages of a novel he detested. He had 
also some twenty-eight pages of a proposed short story called “Tuan 
Jim: A sketch,’ which he had written in May 1898, and then laid aside 
in order to struggle again with “The Rescuer.’ This story was to deal 
only with the Patna disaster. Why did he decide to convert this sketch 
into the ‘free and wandering tale,’ Lord Jim; * how was Conrad finally 
able to write the third full-length novel? The answers are not far to 
seek. He was able to do it by taming the very materials that had so 
baffled him. The Patusan portion of Lord Jim, the portion Conrad 
added to the pilgrim-ship episode to convert the latter from a short 
story to a novel of sin and ‘redemption,’ represents, essentially, a re- 
working of “The Rescuer.’ * 

‘King Tom’ Lingard of ‘The Rescuer’ certainly foreshadows “Tuan 
Jim’ of Patusan. Both are expert seamen but have an unseamanlike 
attitude toward their trade; both are romantic egoists longing to found 
a kingdom in which they will be all-powerful. Just as Lingard becomes 
involved in an adventure in native politics through his friendship for 
two native leaders, the ironic Hassim and his resolute sister, Immada, 
so Jim liberates Patusan from cruel oppressors out of friendship for his 
quietly ironic native friend, the princely Dain Waris, and out of love 
for Jewel. She, of course, is not a native, but she very much belongs 
to Patusan and has no use for the white world. Jim’s faithful native 
servant, Tamb’ Itam, who takes Dain Waris’ ring to Jim during 


* “The Rescuer,’ pp. 139-142; follows the first sentence of the fourth paragraph, 
The Rescue, p. 78. 

“Lord Jim, p. viii. 

* It is perhaps appropriate that there should be appended to “Tuan Jim: A sketch’ 
(Harvard College Library, MS Eng 46.5) a cryptic, one-sentence speech by a charac- 
ter from “The Rescuer,’ Linares. 
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Gentleman Brown’s attack, derives from Jaffir, who swims out to 
Lingard’s brig with Hassim’s ring the night of the attack on Wajo. 
In each case, at the height of success, a boatload of whites arrives and 
destroys the kingdom as if it had been no more than a dream. While 
their native friends stand loyally by, the two white leaders vacillate. 
Wasub begs in vain for Lingard to fight; Tamb’ Itam tries vainly to 
make Jim defend himself. “The Rescuer,’ though incomplete, hints 
strongly that Lingard’s decision to help the whites and his refusal to 
fight his disgruntled native allies can result only in disaster. Lord Jim 
can and does end in an even more complete disaster since Conrad is free 
to kill off the hero as he is not in Lingard’s case. 

The nature of Conrad’s solution to his problem becomes clearer 
when we note what he discarded of “The Rescuer’ material and what 
he kept. Briefly, he cut out Edith Travers and substituted Gentleman 
Brown. That is, he got rid of a powerful, yet supposedly sympathetic 
female, and put into her place one of his most congenial types, the 
isolated, egoistic, cynical yet romantic figure with a criminal past. 
Conrad transferred from “The Rescuer’ to Jim not only many of 
Lingard’s personal characteristics but also his political involvement. 
This subject had interested Conrad from the first; politics play a 
subordinate yet significant role in Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the 
Islands, and ‘Karain.’ There are hints of Conrad’s interest in the psy- 
chology of revolution in his characterization of Ortega in The Sisters. 
Although Conrad does not assimilate the political material into Lord 
Jim with complete success, it nevertheless heralds what will be his 
overriding interest for the next decade. Nostromo (1904), The 
Secret Agent (1907), and Under Western Eyes (1911) demonstrate 
Conrad’s ability to deal with political themes effectively. 

It would be idealizing Lord Jim to say that adding “The Rescuer’ 
material to the pilgrim-ship episode produced a flawless book. Not 
only are the political complications presented rather tediously but also 
the handling of Jim’s and Jewel’s love affair has serious weaknesses. In 
fact, whenever Marlow talks about them, he loses his ironic manner, 


“ Gordan shows that ‘The Rescuer’ and Lord Jim share the same sources from 
history and from Conrad’s own life. Lingard’s adventures in Borneo and Jim’s in 
Patusan both owe much to Conrad’s reading about Rajah James Brooke of Sarawak. 
The model for Tom Lingard was a trader of that name in Borneo; the model for 
Jim was his younger brother, Jim Lingard. Conrad met both while a mate on the 
Vidar. See Gordan, Conrad, pp. 35-74. 
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which is one of the great strengths of the novel. As in “The Rescuer,’ 
dialogue between the lovers is wooden, and there is the same insistence 
upon emotions that Conrad seems unable to dramatize. Conrad, 
nevertheless, ‘gets by’ with this love affair. Though imperfect, it is 
certainly better than the Lingard-Edith or Alvan-Mrs Hervey relations, 
perhaps because Jewel, so long as Jim lives, remains safely submissive 
and dependent, like Aissa in relation to Willems. Moreover, after Jim’s 
death, Jewel changes dramatically from the stereotyped ingénue of 
romantic fiction into an extremely effective, utterly pitiless judge of 
Jim’s moral conduct. Jewel gives Marlow an important attitude 
toward Jim’s final, equivocal act: ‘ “He has left me,” she said, quietly; 
“you always leave us—for your own ends.”’** Not only does 
Jewel’s characterization have its compensations but the love affair 
itself serves an important function in the novel; Jim must be possessed 
as completely as possible by Patusan, the country that he looks on 
with an ‘owner’s eye.’ As Marlow says: ‘but it was they that possessed 
him and made him their own to the innermost thought, to the slightest 
stir of blood, to his last breath.’ * 

Conrad’s struggles with “The Rescuer’ in the nineties were not, 
then, wholly in vain. In its pages he continued his experiments with 
subjects and technique, and in respite from it wrote his first mature 
works. Moreover, the materials he had striven to make into art served 
as the catalytic agent as well as the basic element in completing what 
is surely his best-loved novel, Lord Jim. Through his failures with 
Lingard-Edith Travers and Alvan-Mrs Hervey, he learned, tempor- 
arily at least, to subordinate and handle indirectly all potentially sexual 
material. 


Ill 


The Conrad who took up Part IV of “The Rescuer’ in 1916 was a 
very different writer from the Conrad who laid it aside in 1899 to 
write Lord Jim; his work had deteriorated seriously.” Ironically, the 
author of Chance (1914) and Victory (1915) was now an immense 
critical and financial success. Yet those two novels that had brought 
popularity have much less moral complexity, human interest, and 


“Lord Jim, p. 348. 

"Lord Jim, pp. 247-248. 

™ This deterioration has been recognized by Douglas Hewitt in his Conrad: A 
Reassessment (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 4-5, 89-111. 
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technical virtuosity than his work from 1897 to 1912 (The Nigger of 
the ‘Narcissus’ through “The Secret Sharer’). The later Conrad shields 
his heroes and heroines from moral responsibility, blaming, instead, 
‘chance’ or other people for their suffering. Moreover, none of the 
later characters has the intensity, the energy, of a Lord Jim. In terms 
of technique, Chance betrays only cumbersome narration, rather than 
a complex structure, and the prose of Victory shows a lamentable 
tendency to relax into vague and flabby rhetoric. Though the early 
Conrad had succeeded artistically by learning to subordinate love, 
a subject uncongenial to his creativity, Chance, Victory, and, in fact, 
all the later novels but The Shadow Line, take love affairs for their 
centers of interest. 

As we might expect, the last pages of Part IV of “The Rescuer’ 
partake of the later deterioration. One of the most disturbing charac- 
teristics of that decline is Conrad’s uncritical acceptance of the associ- 
ation between love and death, especially evident in Lena’s death scene 
at the end of Victory. Even worse, in “The Planter of Malata,’ written 
as relief from Victory, Conrad expects the reader to admire and pity 
the stalwart Renouard, who, having been rejected by Felicia Moorsom, 
commits suicide by swimming ‘beyond the confines of life — with a 
steady stroke — his eyes fixed on a star!’ ** Toward the end of “The 
Rescuer,’ Lingard, rowing Edith (now called ‘Mrs.’) Travers to shore, 
shows the same longing to give up and let the boat crash into the 
rocks, so that he and his beloved may be united forever in death: 


A great uproar arose, the white fields spread out on all sides, joined, made 
one field enormous and dazzling like a plain in winter . . . He said to 
himself he ought to take to the oars without delay and pull in shore along 
the reef. He made no movement. Each heave of the sea set the dinghy 
closer to a rocky ledge; jagged black shapes seemed to jump out of the 
foam to look at these human beings floating passively towards destruction, 
then dived again to come up a little nearer with a sinister eagerness. He 
made no movement . . . The boat without steerage way swung off broad- 
side on to the shoals as if afraid to face that terror. Lying thus she was 
bound to give a lurch to the next rise of the sea; he let go the tiller to 
throw his arm about the woman at his side to save her from going over- 
board. This instinctive action seemed to be the cause of a staggering 
physical revolution that took place within his body . . . within ten yards 

. at the most a streaming ledge of rocks, like the top of a ruined wall 
emerged . . . the next fling of the sea would land the boat bodily on that; 


” Within the Tides, p. 85. 
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in one rapid glance he saw the very spot on which the bottom would be 
stove in . . . There was no time to lose; but he shrank from the necessity 
of awakening her as from an act of final renunciation.* 


By the time Conrad came to dictate, finally, the second half of the 
novel, his artistic powers had declined even further. “The Rescuer’ 
offers a dramatic example of the extent and character of that decline by 
making it possible to examine the later Conrad’s revisions of his early 
work and to compare the first, early half of The Rescue with the sec- 
ond, later half. (Clearly, any full discussion of Conrad’s decline re- 
quires a detailed study of all the later works; this I have attempted in 
my forthcoming book.) 

The most significant alteration of “The Rescuer’ is the simplification 
and emasculation of Lingard. Through certain crucial cuts from the 
original manuscript, the later Conrad obscures the most important and 
interesting facts of Lingard’s psychology: the subtle difference be- 
tween himself and other seamen; his egoistic longings for power; his 
lack of self-knowledge; his moral isolation. As a result, he has none of 
the vitality and intensity of Conrad’s great self-destructive heroes. In 
revising the manuscript, Conrad cut out two passages that tend to cast 
doubt upon Lingard’s qualifications for membership in the fraternity 
of loyal seamen. As originally described, Lingard does not quite look 
like a seaman, and his motivation is not a perfect love of the work itself. 
‘The Rescuer’ portrays him as a man who holds ‘himself very straight 
in a most unseamanlike manner.’ He has ‘also — for a seaman — the 
disadvantage of being tall above the average of men of that calling.’ “ 
Moreover, although the Lingard of “The Rescuer’ is passionately de- 
voted to his ship, as any good sea captain ought to be, his devotion 
seems to be the expression of something different from a perfect love 
of his calling. The later Conrad obscures Lingard’s questionable atti- 
tude toward his craft by cutting out the following description of Lin- 
gard bringing his brig to anchor: 


A sudden listlessness seemed to come over him. It was one of his peculiari- 
ties that whenever he had to call upon his unerring knowledge of his craft 
upon his skill and readiness in matters of his calling that big body of his 
lost its alertness, seemed to sink as if some inward prop had been suddenly 
withdrawn. 


* ‘The Rescuer,’ pp. 520-526. 
“*The Rescuer,’ p. 12. 
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‘The Rescuer’ tells us further that Lingard expects his brig to answer 
‘without hesitation to every perverse demand of his desire.’ * 

That the later Conrad is acting to distort his original conception of 
Lingard as motivated not by love of the craft but rather by love of 
self becomes more evident in the account of Lingard’s motives for 
interfering in the political affairs of the native state of Wajo. The 
Rescue follows “The Rescuer’ here: 


There was something to be done, and he felt he would have to do it. It 
was expected of him. The sea expected it; the land expected it. Men 
also. The story of war and of suffering; Jaffir’s display of fidelity, the sight 
of Hassim and his sister, the night, the tempest, the coast under streams of 
fire — all this made one inspiring manifestation of a life calling to him 
distinctly for interference.** 


The Rescue omits, however, the most important of Lingard’s motives 
— his egoism. “The Rescuer’ continues the passage thus: 


But above all it was himself it was his longing, his obscure longing to mould 
his own fate in accordance with the whispers of his imagination awakened 
by the sights and the sounds, by the loud appeal of that night.* 


As originally conceived, Lingard’s apparently charitable assistance 
to his native friends was to have been motivated by essentially unlaw- 
ful desires for personal power and even violence. The later Conrad 
cannot tolerate the implication that his hero contains any of the old 
Adam, and so he eliminates this very damning passage about Lingard’s 
response to the opportunity to make war and history: 


the islands, the shallow sea, the men of the islands and the sea seemed to 
press on him from all sides with subtle and irresistible solicitation, they 
surrounded him with a murmur of mysterious possibilities, with an atmos- 
phere lawless and exciting, with a suggestion of power to be picked up 
by a strong hand. They enveloped him, they penetrated him, as does the 
significant silence of the forests and the bitter vastness of the sea. They 
possessed themselves of his thoughts, of his activity, of his hopes — in an 
inevitable and obscure way even of his affections. 

But if Lingard obeyed the complex motives of an impulse stealthy as a 
whisper and masterful as an inspiration, without reflecting on its origins, 
he knew well enough what he wanted even if he did not know exactly 
wr... * 


“‘The Rescuer,’ p. 95. 
“The Rescue, pp. 87-88. 
“ ‘The Rescuer,’ p. 158. 
“*The Rescuer,’ p. 187. 
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The absence of this passage from The Rescue deprives the reader 
of several of the early Conrad’s most profound perceptions. The pas- 
sage reminds us that the romantic’s seemingly free act of will, his act 
of interference, immediately costs him his freedom and brings about 
slavery to the dark powers. (We recall how Kurtz belongs to the 
jungle and how Jim is possessed by Patusan.) This remnant of “The 
Rescuer’ also reveals Lingard’s lack of self-knowledge. He does not 
reflect upon the origins of his inspiration and does not know ‘exactly 
why’ he is doing what he does. 

A final, important insight into Lingard that the later Conrad finds 
of no use is the increasing isolation that results from his egoistic in- 
volvement in an unlawful adventure. In revising “The Rescuer,’ Con- 
rad cut out the account of the change that takes place in the once 
hearty, bluff, and friendly Lingard, the change to a man isolated and 
guilt-ridden. Some of his friends try to draw him out by chaffing 
him but he repulses them: 


they grew distant and Lingard had a subtle sense of solitude, the inward 
loneliness of a man who is conscious of having a dark side to his life. It 
hurt him. He needed the good fellowship of men who understood his 
work his feelings and his cares. . . . Before he had been many months 
engaged in his secret enterprise he began to feel unreasonably like an out- 
cast. . . . he imagined himself, at times, to be the object of universal 
detestation.*® 


Lingard’s sense of isolation parallels Jim’s in Patusan and, like Jim’s, 
becomes even more intense when white visitors from the West appear 
to break into his adventurous, Eastern dream. 

For the later Conrad, Lingard has little in common with the ro- 
mantic egoists of the early period. The second half of The Rescue, 
wholly written during 1918-19, carries the emasculation of Lingard 
further by absolving him of responsibility for the deaths of his best 
friends and by sanctioning his passive acceptance of repose as his 
greatest good. In this later portion of The Rescue Conrad raises a clear- 
cut moral issue, presumably to make Lingard decide whether to follow 
his duty to his native friends or his sudden love for Mrs Travers. By 
an unfortunate chance, however, Lingard is unaware that Hassim and 
Immada have been seized as hostages, and thus he never has a real choice. 
Moral responsibility for the disastrous outcome of The Rescue would 


“‘The Rescuer,’ pp. 171-172. 
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seem to lie with Mrs Travers, who conceals Jérgenson’s message to 
Lingard, and perhaps more seriously with Lingard himself, for loving 
and trusting such an unworthy person. The truth is, however, that 
although the later Conrad sets up a clear moral problem, no one is 
really to blame for the evil outcome. Instead, Conrad excuses Mrs 
Travers’ actions and makes her a victim of chance, unaware of the 
content of the message, suspicious of Jérgenson’s intentions toward 
Lingard, and convinced by d’Alcacer, the voice of reason, that for 
Lingard’s own good this obscure message must be concealed. Mrs 
Travers’ dilemma reminds us of similar situations in the later novels, 
especially in Victory. Like Lena, Mrs Travers deliberately deceives 
her lover, but with the best intentions in the world. Disaster comes 
through the agency of an external, implausible, evil figure: “By the 
mad scorn of Jérgenson flaming up against the life of men...’ 

If Mrs Travers is not guilty, then Lingard is utterly blameless. Bad 
luck, coincidence, the misunderstanding of good intentions, someone 
else’s madness — all these are to blame, not the impeccable hero. Yet 
Lingard nobly asserts his guilt. He says that even if Mrs Travers had 
given him the message ‘it would have been to one that was dumb, deaf, 
and robbed of all courage.’ Later Mrs Travers protests: ‘why don’t 
you throw me into the sea? . . . Am [ to live on hating myself? . . . 
No, no! You are too generous . . . ’ “* The reader surely understands 
the moral of The Rescue: responsibility lies not with hero and heroine, 
but somewhere else. 

The later Conrad perverts his original characterization of Lingard 
in another way, by sapping him of his intense, if unacknowledged, 
longings for self-destruction. Although the Lingard of the nineties 
is a worthy forerunner of the energetic, guilt-haunted Jim and Razu- 
mov, the Lingard of the second half of The Rescue is utterly debilitated. 
The highest point of his experience seems to be sitting at his beloved’s 
feet, his head upon her knee, telling her, ‘I care for nothing in the 
world but you. Let me be. Give me the rest that is in you.’ He looks 
upon her as a ‘waking dream of rest without end, in an infinity of 
happiness without sound and movement, without thought, without 
joy; but with an infinite ease of content, like a world-embracing reverie 
breathing the air of sadness and scented with love.’ ** It must be empha- 

“The Rescue, p. 451. (Linares in “The Rescuer’ is d’Alcacer in The Rescue.) 
“The Rescue, pp. 450, 465. 

“The Rescue, pp. 418, 431. 
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sized that the later Conrad presents all this absolutely without irony. 
There is not a hint of judgment against Lingard’s lapse into passivity. 

The later Conrad’s handling of the early Lingard shows simply that 
Conrad either no longer understands his original creation or chooses 
to ignore it. What had begun as a most promising portrait of a ro- 
mantic, egoistic, meddlesome figure becomes in the published book 
the characterization of a conventional hero of popular fiction, a gener- 
ous, brave, inherently good man brought low by bad luck, human mis- 
understanding, and the machinations of fate. 

Style as well as characterization suffers from the later Conrad’s view 
of the world. A convenient way of observing the effect of the later 
attitude upon the early, complex, rich style is to take a long passage 
from “The Rescuer’ and compare it with what remains in The Rescue. 
The comparison should tell us two things: what the later Conrad likes 
in the early style and, of more interest, what the later Conrad feels 
capable of duplicating in the second, wholly new, half of The Rescue. 
Conrad was faced with a very difficult problem in completing The 
Rescue: he had to write half of a novel in the same kind of prose that 
he had been writing more than twenty years before. Richard Curle, a 
young friend close to Conrad in his last years, feels that Conrad was 
successful in his attempt. He says that Conrad ‘recaptured the lyrical 
mood . . . but he also smoothed down the exuberance of the earlier 
chapters, and thus the book is, to some extent, a compromise between 
the earlier and the later Conrad.’ *° 

First, what are some of the more important characteristics of the 
early style? Conrad’s famous dictum in the preface to The Nigger of 
the ‘Narcissus’ states that he considers his purpose, first of all, to make 
the reader see. This is really a two-fold purpose: to make the reader 
see striking images, and to make him understand their meaning. In 
short, the early Conrad’s imagination is at once concrete and symbolic. 
Two other aspects of the early style are worthy of note. First, it is 
almost always ironic in tone, suggesting that the speaker is judging 
his subject. Second, its most characteristic feature is the overlong 
sentence, tending at its worst toward mere mannerism, but at its best 
suggesting that there is more meaning and more feeling to be ex- 
pressed than language can quite contain. 


“Richard Curle, The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad (London, 1928), 
p- 106. 
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The following passage from “The Rescuer’ occurs very near the 
beginning of the manuscript. It is characteristic of the early Conrad 
in that, although purely descriptive, it is, like those descriptions of 
the sea and of the East in ‘Youth,’ something more than description. 
The passage shows Lingard’s brig becalmed while on its voyage to 
the hideout. Lingard expects soon to see the culmination of his dreams 


of reconquering Hassim’s and Immada’s country for them and estab- 
lishing a new nation. 


‘The Rescuer’ 


As far as the eye could reach there was nothing but an oppressive im- 
mobility, an immobility so perfect as to become something distinct and 
appalling, something incomprehensible and solid, ringed in by the hard 
glitter of a cloudless horizon. Nothing moved on earth, on the waters, 
or above them in the unbroken lustre of the sky. Nothing but the sun that 
seemed to be slipping slowly, imperceptibly and helplessly down towards 
the sharp edge of the vast expanse of open water stretching to the west- 
ward. On the unruffled surface of the straits the brig floated tranquil and 
upright as if bolted solidly, keel to keel, with its own image reflected in 
the unframed and immense mirror of the sea. Both the vessel and its 
reflection preserved the stiff rigidity of their outlines upon the blue of 
the sky and the deeper blue of the water. To the south and east the double 
islands watched silently the double ship that seemed fixed amongst them 
for ever, as if destined for ever to remain within sight of their dark-green 
slopes — of their sombre and rocky shores: a hopeless captive of the calm 
in the wicked silence of. burning days and of nights heavy-scented and 
poisonous that carry the perfumed breath of tropical lands to the angry 
and helpless prisoners of a narrow sea. 

There was no stir in the brig’s sails. The topsails sheeted right out and 
set up with taut leeches without a wrinkle in their surface, hung down, all 
of a piece resembling two smooth, thin and towering slabs of white marble; 
while under them the courses hauled up in their gear had the heavy aspect 
of those ornamental stone festoons that the commonplace hand suspends 
between the urns at the base of stolid monuments of mourning. The higher 
sails, also clewed up, were gathered motionless under the yards. Since mid- 
day, when the light and capricious airs of these seas had abandoned the 
little brig to its lingering fate, her head had swung round slowly to the 
westward and the end of her slender and polished jib-boom, projecting 
boldly beyond the graceful curve of the bow, seemed to point provok- 
ingly at [the] heart of the setting sun, like a spear poised high in the hand 
of an enemy. On the clear whiteness of the decks — ruled by straight 
lines of black pitch between the narrow planks — the shadows, that in a 
moving ship are always so restless and responsive to every slight balancing 
of the craft lay now clearly defined as if painted by a steady brush. There 
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was no one visible on the main deck, and the only sign of the presence of 
human beings was a pair of black slippers standing at the door of the small 
galley forward. The white paint of the bulwark dazzled the eyes in patches 
of sunlight cut about by heavy coils of braces and running gear hanging 
on the pins. In the profound stillness of the craft enclosed by the larger 
silence of the sea the shuffle of feet on the poop where the officer of the 


watch wandered aimlessly acquired the importance of a startling discourse. 
Right aft . . .* 


The Rescue 


As far as the eye could reach there was nothing but an impressive im- 
mobility. Nothing moved on earth, on the waters, and above them in the 
unbroken lustre of the sky. On the unruffled surface of the straits the 
brig floated tranquil and upright as if bolted solidly, keel to keel, with 
its own image reflected in the unframed and immense mirror of the sea. 
To the south and east the double islands watched silently the double ship 
that seemed fixed amongst them forever, a hopeless captive of the calm, a 
helpless prisoner of the shallow sea. 

Since midday, when the light and capricious airs of these seas had 
abandoned the little brig to its lingering fate, her head had swung slowly 
to the westward and the end of her slender and polished jib-boom, project- 
ing boldly beyond the graceful curve of the bow, pointed at the setting 
sun, like a spear poised high in the hand of an enemy. Right aft. . .™ 


Two reservations are in order. First, “The Rescuer’ prose cannot 
be called a great example of the early Conrad’s style. It is very early, 
having been written several months before Conrad embarked upon 
his first artistic success, The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’; it is, morever, 
an absolutely unrevised first draft. Second, The Rescue passage repre- 
sents a creditable piece of excision. It is coherent, and it preserves 
from the original passage the information necessary for the reader to 
understand the ensuing action. 

Conrad’s method of revising this passage is typical of his later hand- 
ling of “The Rescuer.’ He cuts mostly, as here, in large swatches — 
whole sentences, rather than individual words. There is virtually no 
rewriting or even substitution of a new word for an old. One of Con- 
rad’s purposes in cutting this passage seems to be, simply, to shorten 
the book, and he succeeds in reducing the passage to about thirty per 
cent of its original length. Without question “The Rescuer’ with the 
addition of the later, dictated half of The Rescue would have made 


“*The Rescuer,’ pp. 5-6. 
" The Rescue, pp. 5-6. 
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too long a novel. Despite the pruning, The Rescue is longer than any 
of Conrad’s novels except Nostromo. As his handling of this passage 
suggests, Conrad shortens the novel principally by cutting extensively 
from descriptive passages. He tends to take least from the dialogue, al- 
though it is undoubtedly the weakest aspect of the manuscript. But 
Conrad must match the old with the new, and dialogue seems to be 
the kind of prose that the later Conrad thought he could most easily 
manage. In any case, dialogue dominates the later half of The Rescue. 

Conrad’s cuts from this passage are not random ones. He removes 
the most vivid and the most suggestive details, all those most likely to 
make the reader see: the blue of the sky, the darker blue of the sea, the 
dark green of the shore, the precise position of the sails, the lines of 
black pitch on the deck, the black slippers, and, perhaps most precise 
of all, the stillness of the ship’s shadows that normally are in constant 
motion. Perhaps the later Conrad deletes these not only to save space 
but also because he knows he cannot match such images in the latter 
half of the book. Certainly there are few concrete details to be found 
there. Nevertheless, Paul L. Wiley, who admires the later Conrad’s 
‘visual effects,’ singles out for praise in The Rescue the ‘Delacroix-like 
panels of Lingard’s parleys with the Malay chiefs in Part V.’" An 
examination of these scenes from the new half of the novel reveals 
almost no visual images. The few that there are, the dress of the 
Mohammedans and the ornaments of the Illanun chiefs, seem to have 
originated in the passage about Belarab’s father (quoted above, cut by 
Conrad in his revision). 

Finally, Conrad cuts from “The Rescuer’ passage those portions 
that seem suggestive of added meaning. One instance of this is the 
comparison of the flat sails to marble slabs and the courses to ornamental 
stonework at the base of a monument. These details remind us that 
the graveyard imagery of The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus, ‘Youth,’ and 
Lord Jim is one of the fine expressions of the early Conrad’s symbolic 
imagination. Again, the later Conrad deprives us of richness by delet- 
ing the descriptions of the sea’s immobility (‘so perfect as to become 
something distinct and appalling, something incomprehensible and 
solid’) and of the setting sun (‘slipping slowly, imperceptibly and help- 
lessly down towards the sharp edge of the vast expanse of open water’). 
To some readers, these details will seem well deserving of their fate. 


“Paul L. Wiley, Conrad’s Measure of Man (Madison, Wis., 1954), p. 173- 
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Certainly they show traces of the pretentiousness and vagueness of 
early Conradese at its worst. Yet these ominous details and the grave- 
yard images together serve an important function in “The Rescuer’ as 
it was originally conceived. Both act as ironic comments upon the 
situation. Lingard dreams of glory, but the sails, the sea, and the sun 
all show that dreams of glory are dreams of death. In short, these 
details prefigure the fundamental irony of ‘Heart of Darkness’ and 
Lord Jim. 

If this interpretation is sound, the later Conrad either did not wish 
to or could not recover his early symbolic imagery and emotionally 
evocative prose. Most critics, however, tend to assert that in the last 
novels Conrad returned to his early style, a style they do not applaud.” 
Actually, it is doubtful whether the Conrad of 1919 could write with 
the suggestive power of even some of the poorer specimens of early 
Conradese. Moreover, by the time that Conrad came to write the 
last half of The Rescue, he had, as Albert J. Guerard points out, lost 
‘control over the elementary resources of the language.’ A few 
sentences from that half will make evident the serious weakness of the 
later Conrad’s prose style. He is capable of the most ludicrous figures 
of speech, and his attempts to describe emotional responses are so 
labored and awkward as to be painful: 


She did not dare relax her muscles for fear of breaking down altogether 
and betraying a reckless impulse which lurked at the bottom of her dismay, 
to seize the head of d’Alcacer’s Man of Fate, press it to her breast once, 
fling it far away, and vanish herself, vanish out of life like a wraith. 


“Vernon Young, for instance, believes that Conrad did a good job of matching 
old and new; however, he disapproves of both the early and late, preferring some 
middle prose. He writes of The Rescue: ‘The prose is of a piece with the unchecked 
illusionism of approach; it recovers the will to the mysterious which Conrad, between 
1911 and 1917, had brought under control’ (Kenyon Review, XV, 537). Young goes 
on to quote two passages from The Rescue to demonstrate Conrad’s recovery of 
the ‘will to the mysterious.’ He grants, however, that the new ‘illusionism’ shown 
in his quotations is somewhat inferior to the old: ‘In these, and many other passages 

. . the symbolic chiaroscuro which Conrad had used so deliberately in The Nigger 
of the Narcissus has become a formula which confuses thought and observation 
alike.’ Young’s two examples do seem to be a startling recovery of the style of the 
nineties, but unfortunately they were written in the nineties. Both quotations come 
from Part III of “The Rescuer’ and hence, on the basis of the available evidence, 
could have been written no later than a year after the publication of The Nigger of 
the ‘Narcissus.’ 

“ Joseph Conrad (New York, 1947), p. 28. 
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From the nature of the problem it could not be exhaustive; but toward 
the end of it they were both feeling thoroughly exhausted. 


The effect this produced upon Lingard was such that she felt the tighten- 


ing of his arm and as she opened her eyes again some of the colour returned 
to her face. 


The public view of Jorgenson and Jaffir in deep consultation had the effect 
of taking all wish to move from every man. 


Before him, Mrs. Travers . . . looked dimly splendid and with a black 
glance out of her white face. 


There is certainly a bitter irony in the fact that, bad as “The Rescuer’ 
seemed to Conrad in the nineties, it proved to be, in its published form, 
infinitely worse. While Conrad could hardly have acknowledged to 
himself the mediocrity of the finished product, his claims for it are 
very modest. He agrees, in 1919, with his old friend Garnett that his 
original impulse to drop “The Rescuer’ was right, but he adds, ‘all the 
same I cannot say I regret the impulse which made me take it up again. 
I am settling my affairs in this world and I should not have liked to 
leave behind me this evidence of having bitten off more than I could 
chew.’ Of course the importance of “The Rescuer’ lies not in its 
intrinsic literary worth. Rather, it serves us as a kind of mirror reflect- 
ing the curve of a great writer’s career. In it can be seen clearly his early 
struggles with materials uncongenial to his temperament and his awak- 
ening to the themes and techniques that would best express his pro- 
found view of the world. In it can be seen the first stages of what for 
many (this writer included) is his finest novel — Lord Jim. And in the 
later history of “The Rescuer’ can be seen the severe decline in Conrad’s 
creative imagination, which, like the passing of youth, had happened 
‘too soon — too soon.’ 

THomas Moser 


“The Rescue, pp. 324, 282, 253, 378, 322. 
“ Letters from Conrad, pp. 287-288. 





The Physics Libraries of Harvard 
University 


HE Jefferson Physical Laboratory, completed in 1884, housed 

the Department of Physics in a separate building for the 

first time and also made provision for a departmental library. 

The original plans of the building show two rooms clearly 
marked ‘Library.’ One of these on the second floor provided roughly 
280 square feet of floor space while on the third floor a room of 510 
square feet was indicated. However, acquisition of suitable space did 
not immediately produce a library. Excerpts from the annual reports 
of the early Directors of the laboratory or of the University Librarian 
give succinct evidence that a five-year delay ensued. 

In his report for the academic year 1885/86, Professor Joseph 
Lovering, the first Director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, states: 
‘A large room [referring to the third floor room just mentioned] near 
this laboratory has been furnished with elegant bookcases which Dr. 
Whiting inherited. At present the books in them are largely miscel- 
lancous; but it is hoped that they may become the nucleus of a good 
working library for scientific students.’ Dr Harold Whiting, of the 
class of 1877, from whose bequest the Whiting Fellowships in Physics 
were later established, was then an instructor in the Department. The 
report of the University Librarian, Mr Justin Winsor, for the year 
1886/ 87 notes: ‘and Professor Lovering names the beginning of a ‘col- 
lection in the Physical Laboratory, consisting at present of only 7 
volumes.’ Later in the same report, in summarizing his ten years id 
service as University Librarian, Mr Winsor prophetically observes: 
‘The system of laboratory and class-room libraries has been begun, and 
the growth in this direction is likely to be large.’ Finally, as pertinent 
to the origin of the Jefferson collection, Professor John Trowbridge, 
the second Director of the laboratory, states in his report for 1888/89: 
‘In order to facilitate advanced work and research, a library room was 
fitted with shelves and provided with a table and chairs by a friend of 
the Department. The Librarian of the University cheerfully acceded 
to the request that certain books should be transferred from Gore Hall 
to the Laboratory, and that a departmental library should be thus 
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formed.’ The Librarian’s report confirms this by noting that 216 books 
originating from the College Library are on deposit in the Jefferson 
Laboratory. Almost yearly thereafter until 1915 one finds in the an- 
nual report of the University Librarian a note of the number of books 
permanently in the Jefferson collection and those merely there on de- 
posit. By 1905 the numbers were respectively 53 and 369. Shortly 
after this, Trowbridge suggested in his annual report that a library 
attendant was needed. By 1910, when Professor Theodore Lyman 
became the Director, the number of volumes in both categories had 
risen to 708. Between 1910 and 1920 the practice of differentiating 
between books ‘on deposit’ and ‘permanent’ was discontinued and in 
1920 the library comprised 1200 volumes. The official figures on 
growth between 1910 and 1920 are curious indeed, as they show that 
between 1910 and 1918 a total of only 12 books was added to the 
Jefferson collection, whereas in 1919 481 were added. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the government radio training school established at 
Harvard during the first World War may have brought an influx of 
books from which the Physics Department ultimately profited, but the 
addition of 12 books in 8 years during a period when the research 
activity of the Department was vigorous is certainly hard to explain. 

During the next ten years or to 1930 the collection increased by 
about 25 per cent, or to a total of roughly 1500 volumes. During the 
thirties, the ‘house system’ with its libraries was established. The tuto- 
rial system, with its library needs, rose and declined in the Department 
of Physics; the Research Laboratory of Physics (now Lyman Labora- 
tory), with facilities for a new library, was built adjoining Jefferson; 
and physics witnessed an almost unprecedented number of significant 
experimental discoveries that stimulated the whole field of nuclear 
physics and thus the literature of the subject. During the same period 
there was a change of University administrations including the Direc- 
tor of the University Library. These changes gave rise to a reorgan- 
ization of annual reports and the data for tracing the lineage of the 
physics libraries seems not to be available in official publications. How- 
ever, the book recording the accessions to the Lyman Library starting 
in June of 1931 — the building having been finished in April — shows 
that during the first year of operation, 1931/32, the new library in the 
Research Laboratory of Physics had assembled a collection of roughly 
1100 volumes exclusive of periodicals, bound and unbound, and of 
pamphlets or reprints. Of this beginning of 1100 volumes, approx- 
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imately 370 were transferred from the Jefferson collection, a little 
over 400 were new purchases, roughly 300 were the gift of Professor 
Theodore Lyman, and the remainder was made up of miscellaneous 
gifts and transfers from the Widener Library. No records have been 
found showing the extent of the bound periodical collection that ex- 
isted at this time. It is probable that whatever periodical collection had 
existed in Jefferson formed the basis of the new collection in the 
Research Laboratory. 

During the nine years between the establishment of the new Re- 
search Library and the onset of the various pressures of the second 
World War, a total of roughly 720 books or 80 books per year on 
the average were added to the collection, again without noting period- 
icals, pamphlets, or reprints. In 1941/42, between 600 and 700 vol- 
umes were added, almost wholly in connection with various war train- 
ing programs. During the thirties, there was a net decline in the num- 
ber of volumes in the Jefferson undergraduate collection, arising from 
the large number transferred to help start the new Research Library. 

In 1941 official figures record a total of 1051 volumes in the Jeffer- 
son collection and 7359 ‘volumes and pamphlets’ in the Research Li- 
brary. These figures include bound periodicals. It should be noted 
here that the definition of ‘volume and pamphlet’ as used in making 
the library inventories has varied from time to time, so that one needs 
to be wary in interpreting figures found in the University records. 
The most interesting variation found was in comparing the figures for 
the Lyman Library for 1950/51 with those for 1951/52, when there 
was a decrease from 10,261 ‘volumes and pamphlets’ to 6735. Here 
the difference arose from the fact that the 1950/51 figure, as well as 
earlier ones, included an organized but uncatalogued collection of sev- 
eral thousand research reprints, copies of theses, or pamphlets. 

Dropping of tutorial work by the Department in 1941 coupled 
with the increasing use of the House Libraries had largely removed 
the need, the pressure, and the incentive to maintain adequately the 
undergraduate tutorial collection in Jefferson. The research library 
in Lyman took care of the needs of the graduate students and con- 
tributed to the lack of interest in the Jefferson collection. Prior to 
the second World War the number of graduate students in physics 
had never exceeded 32, so that they did not overcrowd the research 
library. With the coming of the second World War and its great need 
for physical research and development, most of which required large 
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concentrations of scientists with their own document rooms and libra- 
ries behind closed doors, the libraries in both the Jefferson and Lyman 
Laboratories were used largely for the special instruction programs 
that were carried out for the armed services. In particular the library 
in Lyman was used heavily by various service groups taking basic 
training in electronics in anticipation of later application to some form 
of radar work. Reserve book shelves for these rather advanced train- 
ing programs became the custom in the Lyman Library, and so began 
its use by other than research students. Once started, this general prac- 
tice was difficult to terminate when the war was over, particularly in 
view of the obviously run-down book collection in the Jefferson 
Library and the more attractive furnishings and conditions in the 
Lyman Library. The great upsurge in numbers of physics students 
immediately following the war so crowded the Lyman Library that 
temporary tables in the attic of the Cruft Laboratory, which adjoins 
Lyman on the northeast, were pressed into service to relieve the con- 
gestion. Actually, this library was being used more after the fashion 
of the so-called study hall of a secondary school than as a research 
library for advanced graduate students. Faculty members frequently 
could find no place to sit, and the general atmosphere was far from 
conducive to research. 

Thus in the spring of 1953, when funds from the Morris Loeb be- 
quest became available through Provost Buck for the rehabilitation of 
the Jefferson Laboratory, one of the more pressing needs to be satisfied 
was that of providing more adequate library facilities. Ideally, if suf- 
ficient space had been available in one location, there is little doubt 
that a single departmental library could have been worked out to sat- 
isfy the wide variety of needs. On the other hand, since the Depart- 
ment was in the possession of an attractively furnished library ideally 
located for its intended purpose — research — but located in such a 
way that it was impossible to expand it sufficiently to meet all the di- 
verse needs of the forseeable future, it was not difficult to reach the 
conclusion that the best solution under the circumstances was to con- 
tinue to maintain two libraries. Particularly is this so when one notes 
that the needs to be met include essentially, from the point of view of 
maturity in physics, functions at opposite poles, namely, the study 
hall function where no reference books may be needed and the pure 


research function where perhaps only bound volumes of learned period- 
icals are used. 
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Fortunately there was at Radcliffe in Byerly Hall a modern science 
laboratory in which the Department of Physics had long had an inter- 
est. The existence of this laboratory, coupled with the closer Harvard- 
Radcliffe ties engendered by the joint instruction program, made it 
possible to work out with Radcliffe a plan whereby laboratory work 
for all Harvard men in Physics 1, in addition to that for all Radcliffe 
women, might be given at Byerly Hall. By this means all space at 
Jefferson previously devoted to the Physics 1 laboratory became avail- 
able for development for library purposes. 

Through lack of better differentiating names, and in the full real- 
ization that no sharp boundary can be drawn between the two, Instruc- 
tion and Research have been used as the terms most closely describing 
the functions of the two present libraries. Broadly, for the Jefferson 
or Instruction Library the intent has been to meet all the library needs 
of undergraduate physics concentrators, as well as the needs of grad- 
uate students until they start their research, that is, generally, until they 
have passed their oral preliminary examinations for the doctorate. In 
essence, this library provides facilities for all students receiving formal 
course instruction as distinct from those receiving advanced individual 
or research guidance. In the latter case the periodical literature usually 
becomes of first importance, and for it one must go to the Lyman 
Research Library, where a less interrupted atmosphere exists. There 
every effort has been made to meet this important need by providing 
convenient access to the periodical collection. 

For many years the old Jefferson Library was under the custodian- 
ship of the departmental secretary, there being much too little library 
business to justify a separate librarian. Consequently functions other 
than those normally associated with a library became attached to it. 
The library came to be the place where solutions to problem assign- 
ments or the solutions or explanations to hour-examination questions 
were posted. As time went on and the number of students, or their 
zest for knowledge, increased, it became necessary to put these solu- 
tions or explanations under glass to prevent their being carried off. 
Hence special tables bearing bulletin boards shaped as inverted V’s 
and provided with glass doors were developed to meet this situation. 
Similarly, the duplication of study material, laboratory direction sheets, 
or problem sets was a function of the departmental secretary and her 
office was thus the duplication center for course material. So for many 
years the posting of problem solutions, the duplicating of elementary 
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course material particularly, and the duties of caring for the small 
collection of physics books were all carried out by the departmental 
secretary. Shortly before the start of the second World War, the 
departmental office in Jefferson was moved, and in consequence addi- 
tional help was employed to care for the functions just described, 
which were now separated from the multifarious other duties for 
which a departmental secretary has responsibility. 

As plans were developed for the Jefferson Instruction Library, it 
turned out that the space available was such that it was possible to con- 
tinue to associate these same functions together. On the plan shown 
in Figure 1, then, the problem posting room is prominently situated 
on the right as one enters. The duplicating function, with the catalogu- 
ing and other librarian’s duties, are carried on in the room to the left. 
Books are checked out at the desk near the entrance. The staff con- 
sists of one full-time and one half-time employee. 

At present all the books are contained in the alcoves of the rectangu- 
lar tower in the center of the library area. This tower, now consid- 
ered as a curiosity of the 1884 construction, resting on a foundation 
of its own and actually separated from the rest of the building, was 
originally intended to isolate delicate measuring instruments from build- 
ing vibration. Its boxlike shape has lent itself very effectively to the 
formation of alcoves by a suitable arrangement of the metal shelving. 

In the reading area large tables provide a seating capacity of 48, 
with small individual carrel tables and seven easy chairs and a divan to- 
gether accommodating 22 more, so that there is a total seating capacity 
of 70. Smoking is allowed only on the south side of the room. The 
new dropped acoustical ceiling is over twelve feet above the floor so 
that with a small amount of forced exhaust ventilation it has been 
found that smoking by some on the south side is not a nuisance to 
those on the north side. The perennial overcoat problem has been 
solved in a very utilitarian if not aesthetic manner by placing coat hooks 
around each of the two large chimneys that pierce the library area sym- 
metrically on the north and south sides. Thus one’s overcoat may usu- 
ally be hung in view from wherever one is sitting. 

At present this library has 480 linear feet of shelf space and the 
room is so laid out and planned that an additional 690 linear feet, or a 
130 per cent increase, may easily be installed in the space marked 
‘Future Stacks’ in Fig. 1. In addition, two floors of structural stacks, 
providing 700 linear feet of shelf space each, may easily be added for 
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storage purposes on top of the present book alcoves in the tower above. 
In fact, funds are in hand for completing one floor of these storage 
stacks, and they will be installed during the fall term. These stacks, 
accessible only by staircase, are now expected to be used for the storage 
of certain unbound periodicals and a few back files of old journals from 
the Lyman Research Library that are infrequently consulted but still 
of so much use that their consignment to the New England Deposit 
Library might be inappropriate. 

In the over-all rehabilitation of the Jefferson Laboratory, it was 
realized that the top floor of a building is probably not the ideal location 
for a library. On the other hand, two flights of stairs to climb should 
be no real obstacle to those of college age. Since the floor levels in 
Jefferson and Lyman are the same except for minor differences on this 
floor where short easy ramps are used, the freight elevator in Lyman 
is of practical use to transport any book load of real magnitude from 
floor to floor, and rolling tables can do the rest. The fact that the In- 
struction Library opens off a stair well that opens on the first floor 
directly to one of the front doors of the building makes it possible, 
by locking all other doors on this stair well, to have the front door of 
the building become a door to the library only. During the past four 
reading and examination periods, this device has been used in keeping 
the library open during the evenings with only a single attendant. It 
is possible, if the demand is sufficient, that this evening opening may in 
the future be extended. A fire escape in the form of a full stairway 
with railing on the outside of the building provides a second means of 
egress. 

For many years it has been the custom of the Department to serve 
tea in the Lyman Library a half-hour before the Monday colloquium. 
During this past year the teas were held in the new Instruction Library 
in Jefferson where the space and airiness are more appropriate for the 
size of the group that now gathers. A small kitchen, installed near this 
library, simplifies the arrangements for these affairs. Finally, in de- 
scribing the features of this Instruction Library, it should be noted that 
almost as soon as it was put into operation the graduate students com- 
mented on the free hand that had been given the architect in his use 
of wall colors by dubbing it ‘the Rainbow Room.’ 

The physical expansion and reorganization of the Lyman Research 
Library in the summer of 1955 followed by one year the establishment 
of the new Jefferson Instruction Library. The fifteen-year period 
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of relative dormancy in the Jefferson undergraduate collection had 
stamped it as of historical use only, in the eyes at least of the immature 
student. Because of the heavy instructional use to which the Lyman 
Library was put during the war years, its shelves had become cluttered 
with duplicate copies of many relatively elementary books. With the 
construction of the Gordon McKay Laboratory of Applied Science 
and the inclusion in it of most of the electronic, mechanical, and metal- 
lurgical research, with the construction of the Cruft-Pierce Hall bridge 
building, and with the reorganization of that part of the faculty now 
known as the Division of Engineering and Applied Physics, it was de- 
cided to concentrate the main collection of electronics and acoustics 
books in the McKay Library in Pierce Hall. Thus ample reasons ex- 
isted to give all books in the two physics collections a thorough cull- 
ing and sorting by both the library committee and other interested 
members of the Department. By 1956, after this process of weeding 
and of transferring some books to Jefferson and some to the Gordon 
McKay Library in Pierce Hall, the records show that there remained 
in the Lyman Research Library 6409 volumes and pamphlets. 

Originally one entered the Lyman Library by double doors in the 
middle of the central room, as shown in Fig. 2. In 1950/ 51, to provide 
more privacy for the librarian, more convenient monitoring of those 
using the library, and some additional shelf space, the librarian’s orig- 
inally large office was partitioned and the entrance to the library moved 
to the door shown at the right in Fig. 2, with an emergency egress 
device attached to the old main central doors. 

Now, as one enters the reading area of the Research Library, one 
finds on the right a specially designed double-sided metal rack with 
sloping fronts for displaying on each side, in each three-foot three- 
tiered section, nine to twelve current periodicals, with the earlier num- 
bers of the year for each item stacked directly beneath on conventional 
shelving. This compact combined display and storage unit handles the 
unbound periodical problem very efficiently. To the left of the door 
and on around the walls of the room one finds the collection of bound 
periodicals arranged in alphabetical order. Dictionaries, compendia of 
physics, mathematical tables, and other items of a general reference 
nature are placed conveniently on the north side of the double-sided 
shelves dividing the room into two parts . The south side of this double 
tier is arranged for current periodicals in a fashion similar to that just 
described, bringing the periodical capacity to 120. All books except 
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for the reference type items already mentioned have been moved into 
the new stack area north of the reading room. This area, which 
occupies roughly 285 square feet, contains 743 linear feet of shelv- 
ing, of which 473 feet or 63 per cent are now empty, thus providing 
for an expansion in books of more than 100 per cent. One corner 
of this stack area serves as a convenient place for the microfilm reader. 

This general plan, which places the current and bound periodicals 
in the dominant position and relegates all but general reference books 
to the stack area, emphasizes the research character of the Lyman 
Library. The space taken for the convenient arrangement of current 
periodicals necessitated a slight reduction in the seating capacity of 
the room. It now seats 24, and this is believed adequate in view of the 
present restricted function of the library and the fact that the main 
load of graduate instruction needs is cared for in Jefferson. 

The Lyman Research Library serves not only the research needs 
in physics but also supplements the collections of the Division of En- 
gineering and Applied Physics and of the Department of Chemistry. 
From the former come those who are primarily interested in the field 
of solid state physics and from the latter those who are primarily inter- 
ested in quantum mechanics. Since physics is one of the cornerstones 
of engineering and applied physical science, overlaps in certain re- 
search aspects with chemistry, and is of increasing significance as an 
investigative tool in other disciplines, there is every reason to believe 
that this use by other members of the university community will 
increase. 

Both the Instruction Library and the Research Library are under 
the general supervision of the Department’ s library committee. This 
committee, consisting of three members of the instructing staff with 
the Department Chairman and Laboratory Director as members ex 
officio, considers general library policy and controls the purchase of 
books and periodicals. Matters of especial concern are cleared with the 
Department as a whole. When the Instruction Library in Jefferson was 
first put into operation two years ago, the Department moved to meet 
the most persistent criticism of the Lyman Research Library, namely 
that a periodical or book was never in when wanted, by ruling that there 
should be no withdrawals from the Research Library. Thus far it is 
believed that this is a good rule for a working research library, and an 
unexpected advantage has appeared in that the losses from the library 
are now one third of what they were before the new rule was put into 
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effect. Over the years, moreover, losses from both libraries have been 
more than compensated for by generous gifts of books from former 
students and friends of the Department. 

The Jefferson Instruction Library is under the general supervision 
of Miss Ann Guest, while for more than a decade Miss Esther Rey- 
nolds, Librarian in the Lyman Research Laboratory, has learned how 
to cajole and to put up with the foibles of an ever-changing faculty 
library committee. 

These are the main libraries of the Department. But, to round out 
the picture of the physics libraries of the University, mention should 
be made of the collection of several hundred books at the Cyclotron 
Laboratory. This collection, devoted largely to the field of nuclear 
physics, is useful primarily for immediate reference by those carrying 
on research in the Cyclotron building. 

Rocer W. Hickman 
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Lams’s Liprary: “THE Finest CoLLEcTION OF SHABBY Books’ 


Of the books from Lamb’s own unique collection, mostly perished 
and the rest scattered, Harvard has seventeen works bound in nine 
volumes, in addition to a work by Edward Moxon that passed through 
Lamb’s hands, a work by J. P. Collier that may have been Lamb’s, and 
a doubtful set of Burns. The story of the dispersal of Lamb’s library 
is as curious as the books themselves. After a visit to Lamb in January 
1824, Crabb Robinson wrote in his diary: ‘He has the finest collection 
of shabby books I ever saw. Such a number of first-rate works of 
genius, but filthy copies, which a delicate man would really hesitate 
touching . . . ’** Lamb had a cousin who was a bookbinder by trade 
and twice was a neighbor, a poor relation who seems to have been 
named Charles Lovekin.“ If he bound any of Lamb’s books, either 
those later mended by a cobbler or those unmended, he was the poorest 
craftsman who ever lifted a knife. During the decade after Lamb’s 
death, friends carried away an unknown number of the ‘ragged vet- 
erans,’ which had been bequeathed by Lamb to Edward Moxon. When 
Mary died in 1847, Moxon claimed the scruffed remainder; he then 
‘destroyed’ all but sixty volumes that had been annotated by Lamb 
or borrowed by Coleridge and returned, as “The Two Races of Men’ 
has it, ‘with usury; enriched with annotations, tripling their value.’ An 
American friend of Moxon’s, Charles Welford of the firm Bartlett & 
Welford, in 1848 carried the sixty volumes to New York. By mail 
and over the counter at the firm’s store in the Astor House, they were 
quickly sold to various buyers for a total just under five hundred dollars. 

In the Literary World for 4 November 1848 appeared an account 
of the sales, probably written by George L. Duyckinck, as stated in 

“ Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, I, 301. 

“See Letters, Il, 73, Ill, 105, 137; Samuel Butterworth, ‘Charles Lamb: Some 
New Biographical and Other Details,’ Bookman (London), LX (1921), 167; Thomas 


Westwood, The Angler’s Notebook (London, 1884), quoted in Edmund Blunden, 
Charles Lamb: His Life Recorded by His Contemporaries (London, 1934), p. 197. 
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the reprint of it by the Dibdin Club in 1897 and in accounts derived 
from the reprint, but possibly written by his co-editor and brother, 
Evert A. Duyckinck, as stated when the account was reprinted in the 
Publisher’s Weekly for 15 May 1897. According to the account in 
the Literary World and those derived from it, an auctioneer, John 
Keese of Cooley, Keese & Hill, induced several purchasers to offer 
eighteen of the volumes for resale at auction, 21 October 1848. “The 
suggestion is,’ E. V. Lucas wrote disapprovingly in 1905, ‘that many 
of the original purchasers were merely dealers’ (Life, II, 305). The 
suggestion needs to be modified. The prices, revealed respectively 
from Welford by W. C. Hazlitt and from the auctioneers by the 
Dibdin Club and Publisher’s Weekly, show that the ‘dealers’ made a 
bad deal; two of their eighteen volumes were resold at the same price 
and twelve declined in cash value.** A marked copy of the original 
Bartlett & Welford catalogue at Harvard and a copy in the New York 
Public Library with annotations by Robert Balmanno, a loyal Elian, 
differ in prices here and there from Hazlitt’s transcription, but there 
is essential agreement. None of the information in these catalogues, 
either printed or handwritten, can be trusted implicitly. From them, 
nevertheless, Lucas’ impression can be corrected. A comparison of 
the Welford list with that of the auctioneers reveals that all but one of 
the volumes resold — Dennis’s Original Letters, listed as sold initially 
to one Jones — had been purchased from Bartlett & Welford by Annan 
of Cincinnati. Clearly the auction in October was held largely for the 
resale of Annan’s books. Balmanno, who bought six of Lamb’s volumes 
from Bartlett & Welford, identified the man from Cincinnati as James 
T. Annan, who had telegraphed for ‘the whole that remained’ but 
later in the year was forced to sell his own entire library for personal 
reasons.** Balmanno assumed that the books brought higher prices in 
the second sale than in the first. Wrong there, he probably was wrong 
also about Annan’s telegraphed order. In any event, whatever Annan 
requested, he did not get ‘the whole that remained.’ 

As soon as Charles Eliot Norton learned of the initial sales, he wrote 
from Cambridge to inquire. A reply from Bartlett & Welford dated 12 


“Hazlitt, The Lambs, pp. 64-66; ‘Charles Lamb’s Library in New York,’ 
Publisher’s Weekly, 15 May 1897, p. 820. 

“See Gerald D. McDonald, ‘Charles Lamb as a Collector: Memorabilia in the 
New York Public Library,’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXXVIII 
(1934), 707-712. 
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February 1848 apologetically listed, with respective prices, the eight 
titles that remained unsold.“ Of the five titles not acquired by Norton, 
all but one (sold to ‘Richards’) went to Boston buyers at prices slightly 
lower than those indicated in the letter. Norton bought three: Thomas 
Tryon, The Knowledge of a Man’s Self, $3.00; Euripidis tragoediarum 
interpretatio Latina, $2.50; and a collection of five tracts including 
Matthew Green’s Spleen, $3.50.“° These he left with a fourth to 
Harvard. From the auction of 21 October, Norton bought No. 372 
of the auction catalogue (No. 37 of the original list), ‘Poetical Tracts,’ 
$6.50, actually the first separate editions of various early poems by 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Charles Lloyd. This volume, one of 
eighteen originally purchased by Annan, was one of three that ‘en- 
riched’ the dealer. Annan had paid $6.00 for it. 

Harvard has acquired one other title from the volumes listed in the 
letter to Norton, and three titles not in the Bartlett & Welford sale 
because previously removed from Lamb’s library. As will be indicated, 
two other works at Harvard, one a volume by Collier and the other a 
set of Burns, may have been Lamb’s copies. The Collier was more prob- 
ably Lamb’s than the Burns. The title mentioned to Norton, A Col- 
lection of Several Philosophical Writings of Dt Henry More, was sold 
to Deane of Boston for $8.00 (priced in the letter at $8.50); it later 
entered the collection of Charles William Fredrickson. 

A copy of John Payne Collier’s The Poetical Decameron, or Ten 
Conversations on English Poets . . . of the Reign of Elizabeth and 
James 1, 1820, in two volumes, presented by the author to Lamb but 
not later available to Welford, was bought at the sale of Fredrickson’s 
collection (Bangs & Co., 1897) by Henry Salstonstall Howe, ’69, who 
donated it to Harvard. (In his own copy of the Dibdin Club catalogue, 
now at Harvard, Howe corrected his name, printed there as ‘Hodge.’) 
Writing in ‘misery’ to thank Collier for The Poetical Decameron, 
Lamb noted the oddity of the two handsome volumes among their 


“ Autograph letter attached by Norton to the ‘Poetical Tracts’ described below. 
Another letter to Norton from Bartlett & Welford, inserted in the Euripides (see 
below), led me to an editorial effusion, non-commercial in tone but promotional in 
intent, titled ‘Old Books: Lamb’s Library,’ in ‘Editor’s Table,’ Knickerbocker, XXI1 
(1848), 263-268. Before ‘Living without God in the World’ had appeared in any 
collective editions of Lamb, this effusion (by Lewis Gaylord Clark) quoted the 
lines given by Charles Lloyd in Lines Suggested by the Fast, 1799. 

“ According to the list given by W. C. Hazlitt, the Tryon and Euripides were 
sold to Norton, the tracts (No. 52) to ‘A stranger.’ 
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shabby companions. He had not, he said, ‘such a gentleman’s book’ in 
his collection. The gift came just as he ‘was wanting something of the 
sort’ (Letters, II, 275). On the half-title of Volume II, in penmanship 
not Lamb’s and so ornate that I cannot read the first name, a forger of 
some kind, however amiable, has inscribed the book to himself or to 
some other indecipherable person ‘from C. Lamb.’ On the verso is 
written more legitimately, by or for Collier, ‘From the Author with 
his best regards.’ The two volumes contain marginalia in a later hand. 

Collier’s most ambitious poetical work, if we exempt the ambition 
of ballads and lyrics that he successfully passed off as creations of the 
Tudor period, is The Poet’s Pilgrimage: In Four Cantos. It is generally 
available at research libraries in the issue of 1825. Collier quotes near 
the beginning of An Old Man’s Diary the praises of Lamb, Words- 
worth, and Crabb Robinson when The Poet’s Pilgrimage first appeared 
in an impression of about fifty copies, with a title-page of 1822 and 
four preliminary poems (one “To William Wordsworth’) replaced by 
three others in 1825. The personal collection of Professor William A. 
Jackson, kept in the Houghton Library, contains three uniquely in- 
teresting books by Collier with especial Lamb associations. On the 
flyleaf opposite the title-page of the Jackson copy of the 1822 issue 
of The Poet’s Pilgrimage, with several variants from the version printed 
as the dedication in 1825, Collier wrote out the sonnet to Lamb with 
the full title “To Charles Lamb’ and signed it ‘J. P. C.’ with the place 
and date, Hammersmith, 12 December 1822, possible evidence that this 
was a presentation copy to Lamb. No other copy of the first issue, 
as far as I know, has been traced. Of Professor Jackson’s two copies 
of the 1825 issue, one has ‘An Old Man’s’ inaccurate inscription to the 
Reverend Richard Hooper in 1858. In the other, inscribed for F. W. 
Cosens when the author was a still older man, able to write his age as 
‘82%,’ Collier expanded the title of the printed dedicatory sonnet, 
‘To C. L.,’ by writing out the rest of Lamb’s surname. 

An Old Man’s Diary, privately printed in four parts in 1871-72, 
contains a number of anecdotes and statements proclaimed as fact 
about Lamb. It contains also two items not otherwise known, Lamb’s 
epigram on the Fast Day and a version of his ‘Epitaph on a Young 
Lady Who Lived Neglected and Died Obscure’ with a fourth triplet 
erased by Lamb from the manuscript Collier used, where the poem 
is titled ‘Epitaph for Mary Druitt.’ Lucas guessed that Collier copied 
the verses from the album of Sarah Stoddart (Works, V, 323). The 
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author’s own set of the four parts of An Old Man’s Diary, now in Pro- 
fessor Jackson’s collection, contains an exciting enrichment in Collier’s 
autograph of many matters, beginning on the paper wrapper of the 
first part with a malediction, in verse, on him who presumes to bind 
this set. It has not been bound. A number of the manuscript com- 
ments pertain to Lamb. Collier’s notation against the epigram on the 
Fast Day (Pt. II, p. 68) is ‘(Poorish).’ He adds ‘business-like’ to his 
printed description of James White as ‘common-place’ (Pt. IV, p. 5). 
He explains Lamb’s attention to whist at Crabb Robinson’s: “There 
was always a whist-table made up for Lamb & his sister wherever they 
went, and even in their own rooms, let who would be present’ (Pt. I, 
p- 89). In manuscript Collier repeats Lamb’s ‘unrepeatable joke’ con- 
cerning Mrs Humby, an actress (Pt. IV, p. 100) —he could have 
labeled it too as ‘Poorish.’ Other comments pertaining to Lamb occur 
at Pr. I, pp. 24, 56, Pt. IV, p. 83. 

Manuscript comments concerning Lamb are also to be found in 
another work in Professor Jackson’s collection, a set of W. C. Hazlitt, 
The Hazlitts (Edinburgh, 1911-12), annotated by the author. Thus 
the ‘cross-country caravan’ in which Lamb rode triumphantly to Ox- 
ford is identified as ‘Johnny Tremain’s’ (Vol. I, p. 203, n. ). In sum- 
marizing a letter from the son of Charles Edward Mudie, the founder 
of Mudie’s Lending Library, Hazlitt says: ‘He adds that he has heard 
his father speak of sitting on Charles Lamb’s knee, and of being patted 
by him, which must in all probability have been when Lamb met the 
Mudies at the John Hazlitts’’ (Vol. I, p. 328). Other notations con- 
cerning Lamb are to be found at Vol. I, pp. 148, 421, Vol. II, p. 246. 

Returning to the books from Lamb’s own shelves now at Harvard, 
a second work that remained in England in 1848 (or the third if the 
volume in Professor Jackson’s collection be counted), The Poetical 
Works of Mr. Samuel Daniel, 1718, in two volumes, had been given by 
Mary Lamb to William Hazlitt the younger; his son W. C. Hazlitt, 
whose autograph it contains, described it very briefly in 1897. Lamb 
listed it first among borrowed volumes enriched by S. T. C. Professor 
Cecil C. Seronsy has described it at some length, transcribed its extensive 
critical marginalia by Coleridge, and indicated the explanatory and 
textual character of the much more succinct notes in Lamb’s hand.” 


“ The Lambs, p. 62. 


“Coleridge Marginalia in Lamb’s Copy of Daniel’s Poetical Works,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Buttetin, VII (1953), 105-112. 
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With reference to his critical suggestions for fellow poets, but apply- 
ing in general more accurately to his marginalia, Lamb said, ‘I am a 
mere word-pecker’ (Letters, Il, 95). 

The date on the collective title-page of the tracts by Henry More is 
1712, “The Fourth Edition Corrected and much Enlarged,’ but sep- 
arate title-pages for the last three tracts, The Immortality of the Soul, 
Conjectura Cabbalistica, and The Defence of the Threefold Cabbala, 
are dated 1713. By his inscription inside the front cover, giving his 
address, Lamb’s acquisition of the volume can be dated as probably 
between November 1817 and August 1823: ‘Mt Lamb 20 Russell St 
Covt Gardn Corner of Bow Street.’ To the flyleaf is secured a blank 
leaf from a small quarto volume, without watermark, on which Lamb 
copied notes from Richard Ward, Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. 
Henry More, 1710. Lamb preceded the first quotation with an ex- 
planatory caption: ‘Dt Henry More, after finishing some of his writ- 
ings “Now for these three months I will neither think a wise thought, 
nor speak a wise word, nor do an ill thing.”’ Beneath this, Lamb 
copied from pages 11 and 16 of Ward ‘His Aporia’ (“Nor whence, 
nor who I am, poor wretch, know I’) and ‘His Euporia’ (‘I come 
from heaven; am an immortal ray’), with Ward’s judgment: “Both these 
stanzas I look upon to contain as noble a sense of mind, & as fine a 


strain of poetry, as ever fell from the pen of man.’ Upside down on the 
verso of the flyleaf to which this leaf is secured, Lamb noted page 
references that fit The Immortality of the Soul: 


179 Lares 
228 madness 
232 Tragic actors 


On these three hints, I invite Elian source-searchers to fall to. 

Most of Lamb’s marginalia in the More tracts are typographical cor- 
rections. At page 49 of Enthusiasmus Triumphatus he identifies ‘J. B.’ 
as ‘J. Behmen’ (Jakob Béhme); at page 145 of Antidote against 
Atheism he identifies ‘S. P.” as ‘Samuel Parker aftw4s Bp Oxford, Mar- 
vell’s antagonist. —’ Marginalia opposite two passages on page 38 of 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus have been heavily overscored, possibly by 
Moxon when he began the dispersal of Lamb’s library. Probably both 
marginal notes were hostile. The first of More’s passages argued the 
superior quickness and sagacity of minds submitted to the Divine 
Will; the second praised the anti-imaginative powers of Reason. One 
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irritable note by Lamb remains, at page 90 of The Immortality of the 
Soul. Developing his argument against Hobbes, More declares that he 
himself has seen ‘a Frog quite exenterated, heart, stomach, guts, and 
all taken out by an ingenious friend of mine, and dexterous Anatomist; 
after which the Frog could see, and would avoid any object in its 
way, and skipped as freely and nimbly up and down as when it was 
entire, and that for a great while.’ Underlining the phrase ‘avoid any 
object,’ Lamb retorts: ‘he would avoid you & your damn’d friend, & 
have no very great brain in his guts neither.’ ” 

Continuing backward among Lamb’s books at Harvard as named 
above, the volume of ‘Poetical Tracts’ contains on the first flyleaf a 
table of contents in Lamb’s hand, in accordance with his usual system 


of listing the authors and approximate titles of diverse pamphlets he 
had had bound together: 


This Book contains 
Poems by Charles Lloyd. 
Lines on the Fast by the Same. 
Fears in Solitude by S. T. Coleridge. 
France, an Ode, by the Same. 
Frost at Midnight by the Same. 
Descriptive Sketches by W Wordsworth 
An Evening Walk by the Same. 


Extensive corrections and variations in the first pamphlet, Charles 
Lloyd’s Poems on Various Subjects, Carlisle, 1795, along with some 
manuscript dates of composition, are inserted, not in Lamb’s hand, as 
descriptions of the volume have conventionally indicated, but in 
Lloyd’s. The most extensive revisions concern “The Melancholy Man,’ 
pages 55-61, a stanza of ‘Elegy Written on a Sunday Morning,’ page 
98, and a stanza in the last poem, ‘Inscription for the Grotto of a 
Friend,’ page 102. The ‘Song. Rosamund Gray,’ on pages 36-38, gave 
a name to the heroine of Lamb’s first tale. 

This copy lacks the preface called ‘Advertisement’ and the ‘Errata’ 
leaf at the end, both of which are present in another copy of the same 
issue at Harvard. All but four (and these very minor) of the twenty- 
six corrections in the ‘Errata’ leaf have been made in Lamb’s copy. 


" This passage was noted by Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb and His Contem- 
poraries (Cambridge, 1933), p. 146. Lamb also transcribed the passage from Ward, 
with More’s ‘Aporia,’ into his copy of More’s Philosopbicall Poems, Cambridge, 
1647; see the John A. Spoor catalogue, I, 189. 
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Very recently Harvard acquired a third copy of the work, a later 
issue, with cancel title-page bearing a variant imprint, the Birmingham 
bookseller, Pearson, having taken on a partner, Rallison. This copy is 
inscribed “To Sarah Hunt from her brother J H June 1796,’ and con- 
tains on unprinted pages at the end ten sonnets to Priscilla Farmer 
(with variants from the versions in Lloyd’s Priscilla Farmer volume 
of 1796) and ‘Dedicatory Lines to the Author’s Brother.’ There is a 
similarity, possibly significant, between one of the hand-printed cor- 
rections in Lamb’s copy and one in this, where ‘my’ is changed to 
‘Life’s’ in line 12 of Sonnet VII, “To a Snow-Drop’: ‘I weep that even 
so my joys should fail.’ 

Norton’s note in the front of the volume of ‘Poetical Tracts’ states 
correctly that the manuscript corrections to Wordsworth’s An Even- 
ing Walk are in Lamb’s handwriting. For the most part they merely 
enter the errata printed at the end of the poem, or correct obvious 
errors not repeated in later versions. At one point, however, Lamb 
gives an example of his close reading and scholarly memory of favorite 
poets. To ‘Heard by the night-calm of the wat’ry plains’ (line 362), 
Wordsworth provided a footnote: ‘ “Charming the night calm with 
her powerful song.” A line of one of our older poets.’ Had de Sélin- 
court or some other editor of Wordsworth examined Lamb’s copy,, 
he could have annotated easily but triumphantly: ‘See Michael Dray- 
ton, “The Owl,” line 222’; for Lamb’s note, beneath Wordsworth’s, 
shows his usual precision: 


The Nightingale among, 
That charms the night calm with her powerful song. 
Drayton’s Owl. 


The three poems by Coleridge were issued as a quarto pamphlet, in 
1798; few of the two hundred copies issued remain. The title-page 
of Lloyd’s Lines Suggested by the Fast, 1799, has been inscribed 
‘Charles Lloyd to Charles’ ever since Lamb’s cousin, or some other 
virile bookbinder, hacked off ‘Lamb’ along with the outer margins. 
Euripidis tragoediarum interpretatio Latina ex ed. Musgravii passim 
reficta, Oxford, 1821, bears an inscription on the flyleaf, ‘C. & M. 
Lamb from H. F. Cary,’ and a few marginal corrections of the Latin 
text in Lamb’s much heavier hand. The date of the gift is rather ac- 
curately fixed by Lamb’s letter in Latin, ‘Datum ab agro Enfeldiensi, 
Maii die sexta, 1831,’ declaring the volume ‘pergratus . . . ambobus,’ 
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and adding ‘Lachrymantes gavisuri sumus,’ translated by Stephen 
Gwynn as ‘We shall take our pleasure weeping’ (Letters, III, 310-311). 
This gift from Cary makes an interesting association at Harvard with 
Cary’s contribution to Emma Moxon’s album. The last known letter 
from Lamb, written on 22 December 1834, five days before his death, 
inquires anxiously of Mrs George Dyer about a book he ‘went out to 
fetch from Miss Buffam’s, while the tripe was frying’ (Letters, II, 
422). The book was Cary’s copy of Theatrum Poetarum Anglica- 
norum, by Milton’s nephew Edward Phillips. ‘If it is lost, I shall never 
like tripe again.’ Cary, who composed Lamb’s epitaph, wrote out for 
Mrs Moxon his ‘Lines to the Memory of Charles Lamb.’ In Mrs 
Moxon’s album the lines bear instead of a title the following headnote: 
‘On receiving Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum lent to 
Charles Lamb the week before his death, and return’d by him, when 
he was dying, with the leaf folded down at the account of Sir Philip 


Sydney.’ Without significant variation from the known printings, the 
verses begin: 


So should it be, my gentle friend; 
Thy leaf last closed at Sydney’s end. 
Thou too, like Sydney, wouldst have given 
The water, thirsting and near heaven; 
Nay were it wine, fill’d to the brim, 
Thou hadst look’d hard, but giv’n, like him. 


To show what editions Lamb owned of the five miscellaneous tracts 
bound as No. 52 of the Bartlett & Welford sale (where the number ‘is 
given as six), bracketed bibliographical information is subjoined to 


the following table of contents provided by Lamb. All were published 
in London. 


This Book contains 

A Philosophical Dissertation upon the Inlets of Human 
Knowledge — [Actually Jnlets to, etc., 1739, 
signed ‘Philalethes’] 

Letter concerning Poetical Translations, & Virgil’s & 
Milton’s Arts of Verse [Actually Letters con- 
cerning, etc., by William Benson, 1739] 

Of the Sister Arts, an Essay, by Hildebrand Jacob Esq. 
[1734] 


“See Letters, Ill, 422-423; Henry Cary, Memoir of the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary (London, 1347), Il, 277-280. 
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The = ae an Epistle, by the Late Mt Matthew Green, 
of the Custom House, London. [1737] 

The Uncertainty of Physick, by E. D. [1739, a trans- 
lation from the Spanish of Benito Jerénimo 
Feij6o y Montenegro] 


Lamb copied from the title-page the identification of Green as ‘of the 
Custom House, London,’ perhaps because the information was new to 
him, or more probably because of his own association with the East 
India House. These works contain a few check-marks and other nota- 
tions by various readers, down to C. E. Norton. On the passage be- 
ginning at line 556 of The Spleen, ‘But there’s a youth, that you can 
name,’ a hand I take to be early Lamb has queried, ‘Glover?’ A hand 
I take to be later Lamb has added: ‘or Akenside rather?’ To propose 
Akenside is to pit literary judgment against the knowledge that young 
Glover was Green’s only literary friend. Perhaps Lamb once had 
the knowledge, but lost it. 

Lamb’s copy of Thomas Tryon, The Knowledge of a Man’s Self,” 
has always been described, following Bartlett & Welford, as containing 
a ‘Curious MS. Account of the Author of this singular work.’ The 
account, which Norton thought to be in the hand of Coleridge but 
which Lucas was surely right in identifying as Lamb’s, appears on the 


verso of the flyleaf. It is curious largely because Tryon was curious, 
yet it does tell something of Lamb’s method of abstracting and re- 
cording essentials; it is published here for the first time: 


Thos Tryon, born at Bibury, Glostershire, his father a Plasterer & tile 
<***> maker, he assisted him in that business, & in spinning & carding 
wool from 5 years old, <&> was afterw® a Shepherd. At 13 began to 
read, at 14 was master of several sheep, one of which he gave to be taught 
writing, sold his stock for £ 3, went to London, apprenticed to a hatmaker 
at Bridewell Dock, work’d all day, read at night, chiefly astrology & occult 
sciences, Lilly, Partridge, Booker &c. rejected animal food, lives of dumb 
animals sacred, by his “temperance, cleanliness, & innocence” was purified 


“Because the title-page is missing from Lamb’s copy, it has been given in the 
lists of his books by the running title of the first chapter, ‘Of the Knowledge of a 
Man’s Self.’ Actually Lamb’s book is The Knowledge of a Man’s Self . . . or, The 
Second Part of the Way to Long-Life, Health, and Happiness, London, 1703. The 
same very long title, except for typographical differences and ‘Third Part’ instead 
of ‘Second Part,’ appears on a sequel of 1704. I take a pertinent quotation from 
Dante on page 53 of Lamb’s book to be in C. E. Norton’s hand. 

“In transcriptions throughout the present article, canceled words and characters 
are given within pointed brackets. Asterisks represent illegible characters. 
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for celestial enjoym', made a fortune in business, kept a strange journal, at 
48 wrote strange books, had a singular mode of burying birds, abominated 
woollen clothes, permitted linen, died Aug 21 1703, aged 69 when he per- 


377 


haps had thought of remaining a series of <ages in> ages in this world 
<for> thro’ his tenderness to beasts, birds, fishes, insects & reptiles 


Lamb may have drawn upon James Caulfield, Portraits, Memoirs, and 
Characters, of Remarkable Persons (London, 1819), or perhaps upon 
an earlier source copied closely by Caulfield. Lamb’s principles of 
selecting facts, seeking accuracy, saving space, rejecting evaluations, 


and ignoring pomposity can be made clear by quoting from the be- 
ginning and end of the account in Caulfield: 


Thomas Tryon was one among many instances to prove how much 
personal industry, aided by prudence, may effect. He was born at Bibury, 
in Gloucestershire, of parents in a very humble situation; his father was a 
plasterer and tile-maker, and, at five years of age, rendered his son useful 
towards earning a part to support himself, by spinning and carding of 
wool, and assisting him in his own trade of a plasterer, which occupation 
he quitted to assume the office of a shepherd. . 

. had society or friendship directed him, or assisted his experience 
and application, he might have produced something worthy remark, and 
we might have admired, and been improved, instead of wondering and 
smiling at his singular mode of burying birds, or laughing at his abomina- 
tion of woollen cloth, and his permission for our wearing linen. 

He died, August 21, 1703, at the age of sixty-nine, when perhaps he had 
thoughts of remaining a series of ages in this world, through his tenderness 
to beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and reptiles. 


The one interesting cancellation is Lamb’s independent ‘for’ in the last 
sentence, written with apparent uncertainty and replaced by ‘thro’ ’ to 
represent the ‘through’ of his source. C. E. Norton copied most of 
Lamb’s note, along with a famous passage about Tryon from Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography, onto the flyleaf of his copy, also in the 
Norton Collection at Harvard, of Tryon’s Letters, Domestick and 
Foreign, 1700. 

One of Lamb’s more famous remarks is ‘Damn the age; I will write 
for Antiquity!’ (Letters, III, 203). Late in life, preserving only 

™ See Caulfield, Portraits, 1, 54-56. Similar phrasing can be found throughout a 
brief account of Tryon in Mark Noble, A Biographical History of England (London, 
1806), I, 275-276, where the source is given as the ‘ “Life,” 1705.’ Lamb had appar- 
ently not seen this rare work, Some Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Tho. Tryon, 1705, 


from which the later accounts largely, but somewhat inaccurately, derive. (Harvard 
has a copy in the Baker Library, Graduate School of Business Administration.) 
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antique books in his library, he read books of the age and then at once 
tossed them, even the newest works of his friends, over the hedge to 
young Thomas Westwood.” At least one of these volumes, Christmas: 
A Poem, 1829, by Lamb’s protégé, publisher, and patron, Edward 
Moxon, formerly in the Kern collection, is at Harvard. Westwood’s in- 
scription on the title-page, apparently written in two stages, reads: “T. 
Westwood,’ and, beneath, ‘from C. Lamb Esq.’ The broken spine may 
have resulted from Lamb’s method of presentation, which contrasts 
with Moxon’s affectionate dedication of the poem to Lamb. Without 
prejudice to Collier, except for his being contemporary, Lamb may in 
a similar mood have handed to the first visitor who showed an interest 
the copy of The Poet’s Pilgrimage now in Professor Jackson’s collec- 
tion. 

A sizable collection of Eliana presented to Harvard very recently 
by Edwin de T. Bechtel, ’03, includes a set of The Works of Robert 
Burns, third edition, four volumes, 1802 (the first volume undated), 
which represents a thorny problem in Lamb scholarship. The first two 
volumes of this set, like an uncertain number of books at large, bear 
a bookplate that reads: 


RELICS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Purchased at Edward Moxon’s Sale by 
FRANCIS JACKSON, ESQ. 
Citizen, Merchant and Ship Owner, of London, 
(Offices, Rood Lane, E. C. 
Admitted Freeman of the Paviour City Company, 14th March, 
1805.) 
RED HOUSE, MARE STREET, HACKNEY. 


Richard Charles Jackson, who owned these books (bookplate in 
fourth volume), claimed to be the only literary pupil of Carlyle, the 
original of Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, and a descendant of the 
(fictional?) Captain Jackson of The Last Essays of Elia. Accounts 
following his death in 1923 called him the son of the aforesaid Francis 
Jackson of Hackney, but he dedicated The Risen Life, “Third Edition, 
Illustrated by Dante Gabriel Rosetti [sic], And others,’ in 1889, to 
‘My Dear Parents Richard Charles Jackson, of Preston Co. Lancashire, 


Thomas Westwood, ‘Recollections of Lamb and His Friends,’ Notes and 
Queries, 22 Sep. 1866, pp. 221-222, reprinted 11 July 1936, pp. 22-24. Westwood’s 
testimony was taken as a proof of Lamb’s insanity by W. C. Hazlitt, Mary and Charles 
Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains (London, 1874), p. 211. 
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Esquire. And Susannah, his Wife.’ He made many dubious claims, 
but he was without doubt a religious versifier, about 1880 a disciple of 
the Reverend George Nugée, and an avid collector of paintings, furni- 
ture, and books.” 

From Jackson’s house at 185 Camberwell Grove, in southeast Lon- 
don, Goddard & Smith sold his effects at auction 23-25 July 1923. 
A marked copy of the catalogue in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
contains the notation ‘£ 4.4. — Thorp’ beside the 116 volumes of “The 
“Lamb” Collection of Books.’ Of these volumes some are modern 
editions, but as many as eighty may contain the ‘Relics of Charles 
Lamb’ bookplate. Thomas Thorp offered ten of the relics, cautiously 
described, in a catalogue of 1923; Tregaskis offered three more in 
1927; the late Reginald L. Hine, an ardent Elian, purchased five titles 
(in seven volumes) from two booksellers, Percy H. Muir and Myers 
& Co.** Mrs Hine has presented the volumes purchased by her husband 
to the Charles Lamb Society. Unless it can be assumed that nobody but 
Lamb ever stained a book with coffee and tobacco, they bear no marks 
from Lamb’s hand. The Burns set at Harvard is annotated throughout 
in a contemporary hand — neither Lamb’s nor, I think, that of his chief 
annotator, Coleridge. Lamb had owned the first volume of the first 
Currie edition in 1800 (Letters, I, 193). If any of the volumes with 
the Francis Jackson bookplate are found definitely to contain notes in 
Lamb’s hand, the case for all of them will of course be greatly 
strengthened; otherwise, in the absence of further information, it must 
be doubted whether Lamb owned any of them. I fear that the kinship 
R. C. Jackson recognized with Lamb’s amiable Captain was of the 
spirit — ‘He was a juggler, who threw mists before your eyes’ (Works, 


* Most published accounts derive from ‘An Eccentric Recluse. Mr. Jackson and 
Walter Pater, The Times, London, 30 July 1923, p. 8; but see G. W. Wrigley, 
‘Jackson of the Red House, Hackney,’ Notes and Queries, 9 July 1927, p. 28, with 
reply by J. C. Whitebrook, 13 Aug., p. 121. 

* Lots 920-925 of the Jackson catalogue, p. 70; Lot 687 of Thorp’s catalogue No. 
105, p. 28; Lots 22-24 in Tregaskis, p. 21; Hine, Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire 
(London, 1949), pp. 121-125, 161 n., 297-305. Myers & Co. had listed one volume 
in their catalogue No. 264 of 1928, p. 28, and another (purchased by Hine) in 
catalogue No. 350 of 1947/8, p. 28. Twenty titles in thirty volumes (counting the 
Burns at Harvard) are here accounted for. I have not made a thorough search of 
catalogues since 1923 for other volumes. Five articles of furniture purportedly the 
Lambs’ are described in the Jackson catalogue, pp. 39-40. On the sale, see The 
Times, 23 July 1923, p. 10, and 25 July, p. 15. 
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II, 191). Yet it seems probable that he acquired the ‘Relics of Charles 
Lamb’ with belief in their authenticity. 

(Since none of the earlier lists make clear what the portmanteau 
volumes of Lamb’s contain, I list here parenthetically the contents of 
No. 32 of the Bartlett & Welford sale, now in the Yale University 
Library —all plays printed in London: Aphra Behn, The Feign’d 
Curtizans, 1679; John Crowne, The Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus Vespasian, 1677, and City Politiques, 1688; Thomas D’Urfey, 
A Fool’s Preferment, 1688; Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius, 1680, and 
The Massacre of Paris, 1690; Edward Ravenscroft, The London 
Cuckolds, 1688; Elkanah Settle, The Female Prelate, 1680; Thomas 
Shadwell, The Libertine, 1676; and D’Urfey’s adaptation of Cymbeline 
as The Injured Princess, 1682.) 


IV 
Lirerary Manuscripts: “TwENTyY GuINEAS A SHEET’ 


Lamb published verse and prose of many kinds primarily for money 
— twenty guineas per sheet of sixteen pages in the London Magazine 
— but his post at the East India House provided support for Mary 
without the literary bondage of,a hack or a more pretentious, but no 
less enslaved, professional man of letters. If he came home often ‘smoky 
and drinky,’ his devotion to Mary is one of the heroic monuments of 
humanity; and his manuscripts and his letters containing revisions for 
work previously submitted, as well as the individual vein of his essays, 
show how alert his artistic conscience remained. 

Unquestionably the finest of the nine literary holographs of Lamb 
at Harvard is that of ‘Grace before Meat,’ in the Lowell Collection. 
Its revisions have been carefully explained in an admirable article by 
Professor J. Milton French,” but I recommend the entire holograph 
for facsimile reproduction in some bibliophile series. The essay, which 
seemed irreverent to Wordsworth and Southey, represents with both 
grace and meat Lamb’s firmness against cant. 

The Widener Collection contains a Lamb manuscript not previously 
published and altogether too long neglected. Among the papers there 
concerned with Lamb’s parody of De Quincey, Lucas examined one 


*‘A Chip from Elia’s Workshop,’ Studies in Philology, XXXVII (1940), 88-99. 
The holograph is {MS Lowell 6. 
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that led him to remark, ‘Lamb changed his mind a good deal while this 
joke was in preparation . . .’ (Letters, Il, 375). Lamb wrote the 
parody to follow in the London Magazine in 1823 on the heels of 
De Quincey’s series, ‘Letters to a Young Gentleman Whose Education 
Has Been Neglected.’ It was published, after a long delay caused by 
editorial timidity, in January 1825. Instead of the eventual covering 
letter to the editor, beginning ‘I send you a bantering Epistle,’ Lamb 
had written in 1823 a letter addressed to the author, De Quincey. 
That letter is here shown in facsimile as Plate III. Although it does not 
seem so convincingly the working of genius as the manuscript of 
‘Grace before Meat,’ its machinery is interesting, and it should ac- 
company the ‘Letter to an Old Gentleman Whose Education Has 
Been Neglected’ in any fully annotated edition of Lamb’s works. 

A hasty and therefore uncomprehending critic might conclude from 
Lamb’s slips of the pen that just before writing the letter he had left 
the ‘mixed party’ mentioned in the letter and ‘commenced sot’ in 
accord with the ‘Confessions of a Drunkard.’ But the manuscript con- 
tains not only what Professor French, in his article on ‘Grace before 
Meat,’ called ‘negative alteration,’ to eliminate blunders, but also posi- 
tive alteration. By positive changes Lamb attempted to reduce caco- 
phony, to improve cadence, and to achieve lucidity. The manuscript 
records his oscillations, which suggest haste and care simultaneously. 
For ‘sensible,’ as the adjective describing the ‘old Gentleman present,’ 
he substituted ‘pleasant’; but then, either to avoid alliteration with 
‘present’ or to give dignity to his old man with no education, or to do 
both, he restored ‘sensible.’ He saw that the published form of his 
parody would be less accurately evoked by * he phrase ‘writing a Letter’ 
than by ‘addressing a Letter.’ Lamb seems also to have kept the editor 
in mind, as, for example, toward the end of the letter when he ap- 
parently decided not to refer to the basic commodity of the London 
Magazine as ‘martial music.’ 

Although a few of the words above the line were probably inserted 
at once, for the most part a reader can learn from the facsimile what 
changes Lamb made as he hurried along by noting which correc- 
tions appear on a line with the words canceled. After rejecting the 
preposition ‘of,’ Lamb clearly intended to say ‘at that age,’ but pre- 
sumably noticed before writing ‘age’ that it echoed ‘of an age’ in the 
preceding sentence. He then projected the phrase ‘at those years,’ but 
canceled ‘those’ before he wrote the noun. Nevertheless, he wrote 
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‘those’ again immediately, and left the phrase for the nonce as ‘at 
those years.’ At some time after writing ‘years,’ he replaced ‘those’ 
with ‘bis.’ It would seem that Lamb normally provided a caret for 
words above the line when he was returning to make a correction, but 
seldom when he corrected at first heat. Probably, then, he substituted 
‘bis’ at first writing rather than after rereading the whole. 

As the letter has not been previously published, I transcribe here 
what I believe to have been its final state when Lamb abandoned it for 
the letter actually published in 1825. After the initial instruction to 
the editor that it is ‘Either to be prefix’d to the Letter, or put in 
Lion’s Head,’ it begins: 


To the Author of the “Letters to a Young Gentleman, 
whose Education had been neglected.” 


Dear Sir, 


I was in a mixed party the other night, in which the discontinuance 
of your “Letters to a young Gentleman whose Education has been neg- 
lected” was the Subject of our general condolence. A sensible old Gentle- 
man present, who owes possibly more to Nature than cultivation, took 
up the Subject, & expressed his fears that he was of an age, to be placed 
beyond the possibility of your instructions. When I got home, a whimsical 
notion strook me, of addressing a Letter to a person, at his years, who had 
never received any education whatever. The following is the result. Our 
readers, I hope, will consider it as a mere interlude between your more 
serious music; as none among them will be more happy than myself, if this 
occasional banter should prove a means of awakening you to a resumption 
of Letters, which I am most anxious to see brought to a conclusion. 


I am Sir, 
With sincerest respect, 
Your friend & hble Ser’. 
ST PrPQ* 


The manuscript of the introductory letter actually used for the 
printed version in the London Magazine, beginning ‘I send you a 
bantering Epistle’ (Works, I, 213-214), is also in the Widener Collec- 
tion. 

Lamb’s many album verses were no more written for money than 
his letters. Of the six autograph poems by Lamb at Harvard, three 


“‘S T P Q’ seems to be the reading here, but ‘S T P T” seems just as clearly to 
be the reading in the letter to Hessey that begins ‘I enclose for Lion’s Head’ (Letters, 
Il, 375; No. 7 of the table below). The first correction, ‘the’ for ‘your,’ may not be 
in Lamb’s hand. 
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are included among the riches of Emma Isola Moxon’s album, which 
contains also — mostly because Lamb was a diligent foster father — 
poems written especially for Emma .by Landor, Bernard Barton, 
Matilda Betham, ‘Barry Cornwall’ (B. W. Procter), Charles Dibdin, 
J. B. Dibdin, and George Dyer; two further poems by Landor and 
other holograph poems by Keats, Wordsworth (two), Campbell, 
Hunt (whose headnote has more interest than his verses on ladies’ 
albums from “The Feast of the Violets,’ then unpublished), Moore, 
Rogers, Southey, Tennyson, Joanna Baillie, Allan Cunningham, H. F. 
Cary (described above), Charles Darley, James Hogg “The Ettrick 
Shepherd,’ Frederick Locker-Lampson, and Moxon; letters from 
Moore, Rogers (two), and Talfourd (Lamb’s first general editor and 
biographer); a passage in sober prose by Thomas Hood; three auto- 
graphs of Hester Thrale Piozzi; two clippings from the Table Book; 
a photograph of Tennyson, a double portrait of the Lambs engraved 
from Cary’s painting, and the caricature of Lamb scratched on copper 
by Brook Pulham.” Most of these items are mounted or tipped in. 
When W. C. Hazlitt saw the album, it had been reduced to nine leaves, 
but it had originally, he knew, ‘enshrined no fewer than thirty-two 
contributions,’ and before its appearance in the John A. Spoor sale of 
1939 it had been restored to its present opulence, with thirty-six auto- 
graphs. The late Edith C. Johnson, Professor of English at Wellesley 
College, had intended to treat the album extensively in her projected 
book on Emma, Lamb’s ward. The album certainly merits close study. 
Its three poems by Lamb are “What Is an Album?,’ “To a Young Friend 
on Her Twenty-First Birth-Day,’ and ‘Harmony in Unlikeness.’ 
From a later transcription recorded by J. M. Gutch, Macdonald 
dated ‘What Is an Album?’ 7 September 1830." The poem appears on 
the first leaf of Emma’s album, which was begun sometime in 1827, 
probably in August (Letters, III, 120); internal evidence upholds 
Lucas’ conjecture that these lines were probably written for Emma 
(Works, V, 327), and I suggest 1827 as the date. The version that 
Gutch recorded in 1856, written by Lamb on a blank leaf of Jobn 
Woodvil, departs from Emma’s version slightly toward the truncated 


“ MS Eng 601.66. Described at various stages in its career by W. C. Hazlitt in 
Letters of Charles Lamb (London, 1886), II, 298 (quoting a Quaritch catalogue of 
1884), and The Lambs, p. 229; and as Lot 520 of the Spoor catalogue, I, 168-172. 

™ Works, ed. Macdonald, V, 147, 414. See Gutch, ‘Charles Lamb’s Album Verses,” 
Notes and Queries, 11 Oct. 1856, p. 285. 
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version published by Lamb in ‘The Latin Poems of Vincent Bourne,’ 
Englishman’s Magazine, 1831, where Lamb ‘ingeniously contrived to: 
review’ his own Album Verses. Lamb’s published version, with its 
discreet omissions, is surely not an early draft, as Hutchinson held,” 
but for better or worse is the latest version we have. In relation to the 
craze for albums, Lamb says he wrote the verses — not necessarily the 
version he is publishing — ‘early.’ The version in Emma’s album rep- 
resents all Lamb’s original impulses in writing the poem. As Lucas and 
Macdonald take their texts of this version from W. C. Hazlitt, atten- 
tion should be called to five of Hazlitt’s seventeen mechanical changes. 
Lamb carefully wrote the title, “What is an ALBUM?’ with two lines 
under ‘Album.’ But ‘autographs’ in line 15, like the correctly italicized 
‘autograph’ in the last, is underlined only once. Line 16 ends with a 
comma, ‘so dainty,’ not with a period. Hazlitt’s ‘extemp’rel’ is a mis- 
print for ‘extemp’ral.’ And Lamb, to rime with ‘complete,’ wrote 
‘see’t,’ not ‘see it.’ He signed himself ‘C Lamb.’ 

Examination of the other two poems by Lamb in Emma’s album 
leads to no important textual changes. Except for various mechanics 
and the word ‘Under’ in the fourth line that gave way in public to 
‘Beneath,’ the holograph of “To Emma, on her Twenty First Birthday,’ 
beginning ‘Crown me a chearful goblet, while I pray,’ is identical 
with the standard text printed by Lamb, under a more impersonal 
title, in Album Verses. It is signed and dated at the end, ‘C. L. 25th 
May 1830.’ The remaining poem by Lamb in the album is the sonnet 
beginning ‘By Enfield lanes, and Winchmore’s verdant hill,’ titled 
‘Harmony in Unlikeness’ in Album Verses and since. According to 
the main-line editors, Ainger and Lucas, the ‘fair Maria’ of the two 
‘lovely damsels’ in the poem is Mary Lamb, but the several small-gauge 
editors offer a better case for Maria Fryer, the young friend staying 
with ‘Emma brown’ in the summer of 1829, during one of Mary’s en- 
forced absences. The holograph differs from the version in Album 
Verses only in mechanics and in its lack of title. 

The album contains one other autograph of Lamb’s. As a note 
on ‘Childhood’s innocence and glee’ in Bernard Barton’s contribution, 


"Works ... of Charles and Mary Lamb, Il, 640. 
“ The Lambs, pp. 231-232. 
“For the ‘Fryer theory,’ advanced by J. A. Rutter and Major Butterworth, see 


Macdonald, V, 410-411; Hutchinson, II, 586. On this point, Lucas stood firm against 
reason; see Letters, III, 220-223, 326. 
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‘To Emma,’ Lamb wrote: ‘The sixth line refers to a child of B B’s dear 
friend A. K., named Emma’; he signed the note ‘C. L.’ The ‘A. K.’ of 
this note and of Barton’s published poetry was Anne Knight, the 
mistress of a Quaker school at Woodbridge, Suffolk, where Barton was 
clerk in a bank. At the head of Dyer’s verses on Emma’s grandfather, 
Agostino Isola, now best known as tutor in Italian to Wordsworth, the 
author scrawled a note, separately signed ‘G. Dyer,’ that ends: ‘If 
you disapprove the verses, <throw> please to throw the blame on Mt 
Lamb.’ One of the letters from Samuel Rogers, written to thank 
Moxon for the honor of his sonnet and his poem on Rogers, is dated 
1 January 1829. When Lamb provided the ‘Advertisement Verses’ 
to launch Moxon into publishing with Album Verses, Rogers provided 
the capital. The two pages of Rogers’ other letter in Emma’s album 
probably comprise a concluding fragment, signed and dated from 
Brighton on ‘Dec’ 21, 1832,’ with the final ‘2’ corrected to make the 
year 1833. Moxon has been named as recipient, with a query, in a 
typed analysis that accompanies the album, but it would seem rather 
to be addressed to Lamb in gratitude for Lamb’s letter of about the 
same date and his sonnet to Rogers in The Times of 13 December 
1833. The letter, or fragment, begins: ‘A thousand thanks for your 
letter, & a thousand, thousand more for the Sonnet!’ It concludes by 
assuring the addressee that Rogers’ sister would welcome a visit from 
him upon her return from Brighton to Regent’s Park. 

Among its imposing coronets, the crown of Emma’s album is Keats’s 
sonnet “To My Brothers,’ which has been removed to the Keats 
Room.” 

In contrast with the re-integration of Emma’s autograph album, dis- 
integration struck her extract book early in 1935 after Henry Sotheran, 
Ltd., failed to find a buyer either for the volume intact or for the unit of 


“Lucas dates Lamb’s letter ‘Probably Saturday, 21st December 1833’ (Letters, 
Ill, 393). Rogers’ letter contains references to his sister’s sorrow over their brother 
Henry’s death, and a reference to dining with Henry at Highbury that fits Lamb’s 
letter. The monument at the grave of Henry, Sarah, and Samuel Rogers in the 
churchyard of St Mary’s, Hornsey, confirms an anecdote retold from Macaulay 
(Peter W. Clayden, Rogers and His Contemporaries, London, 1889, Il, 82) that 
Henry awkwardly chose to die on Christmas Day 1832. Lamb wrote a sonnet on 
the death of Rogers’ brother Daniel in 1829. 


"See Hyder E. Rollins, ‘Unpublished Autograph Texts of Keats,’ Harvarp Li- 
BRARY BuLLeTIN, VI (1952), 161-175. 
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thirty-four items in Lamb’s hand. Harvard has recently acquired a 
leaf from this volume, the gift of Mrs H. S. Grew, numbered in pencil 
as leaf 67. It contains in the handwriting of Charles Lamb two of his 
own poems, titled “The Self-Enchanted’ and “To Louisa Martin, whom 
I used to call “Monkey,” ’ and on the reverse side one of the poems 
commended to Emma, “The Milk-Maid’s Song: from Walton’s 
“Angler,” ’ by Marlowe. The holographs of Lamb’s two poems differ 
only in mechanics from the printed versions (Works, V, 76-77), 
except for what may be slips of the pen in “The Self-Enchanted,’ where 
the first line reads ‘I had sense in dreams of a Beauty rare’ instead of ‘a 
sense,’ and the tenth reads ‘ "Till a fairer object shall turn that way —,’ 
with ‘turn’ for the printed ‘pass’ repeated perhaps involuntarily from 
‘curn’ in the line above it. 

The sixth manuscript poem of Lamb’s, “The First Leaf of Spring,’ 
is contained on a single leaf from an album, given by W. B. Osgood 
Field in 1944. Between this and the version printed by Macdonald, 
who transcribed it from an album then in the possession of Mrs Blakis- 
ton, there are six minor discrepancies, only one of them notable. With 
the ‘silken bed’ of line 9, Lamb’s ‘nourished’ can be made to rime, but 
not so Macdonald’s ‘nourish’d,’ perhaps a mistake of the printer re- 
sulting from an accent added above the ‘e.’ Lucas followed literatim 
the version published in the Athenaeum in 1846, derived there ap- 
parently from the Lady’s Magazine for June 1835, and ultimately 
from the album of an Enfield neighbor, Sarah Lachlan, where Lamb 
wrote it on the first leaf, according to Sarah’s sister, in 1832.” 
Although the Athenaeum reads ‘have begun’ for Harvard’s ‘had begun’ 
in the next to last line, the versions show as close a correspondence, 
except in punctuation, as two fair copies by Lamb himself might be 
expected to show. The Harvard holograph is signed ‘Ch Lamb.’ 


V 
AutocraPH Letters: ‘GRACE AFTER Meat’ 


The best of Lamb is Elia. His plays, though not contemptible, fall 
much lower. With the letters, Lamb bequeathed to readers his second- 


“ Sotheran, ‘Charles Lamb Centenary Number,’ Piccadilly Notes, No. 13 (Lon- 
don, 1934), with two undated Supplements of 1935. See Life, Il, 204-206. 

“See E. G. B., ‘Notes on Lamb Items,’ Notes and Queries, 11 Oct. 1930, p. 262; 
Athenaeum, 10 Jan. 1846, pp. 38-39; Works, V, 92-93; Letters, III, 367. The Harvard 
holograph is in the Houghton Autograph File. 
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best bed. Just as the sustained vitality of Lamb’s letters exceeds the 
occasional animation of his poems, so the manuscripts of the letters 
provide livelier interest than the manuscripts of the poems. In his 
edition of 1935, E. V. Lucas credited Harvard College with six Lamb 
letters; Harvard now holds nine additional letters for which Lucas 
gave no source and three (one a note) not published in any of the 
collected editions. The following table of letters at Harvard gives the 
number assigned in the 1935 edition for each of the fifteen letters in- 
cluded there; an ‘HC’ after the number indicates a Lucas credit to 
Harvard and usually means that he examined the letter during his brief 
visit. In the second column from the right, dates not in parentheses 
appear on the letters in Lamb’s hand, except those preceded by ‘P.M.’ 
to indicate date of postmark. The last column gives the location; call 
numbers indicate Houghton Library. 


Lucas 
No. Correspondent Date 


53 Charles Lloyd (Dec. 1799) 
174HC = William Hazlitt 


Call Number 
Autograph File 


233 


William Hazlitt 
John Mathew 
Gutch 
Thomas Allsop 
Unknown 
James Augustus 
Hesse 
Charles Ollier 
Charles Ollier 
Bernard Barton 
Edward Moxon 
William Hone 
Charles Cowden 
Clarke 
Vincent Novello 
Bryan Waller 
Procter 
Thomas Noon 
Talfourd 
Louisa Holcroft 
Badams 
Thomas Noon 
Talfourd 


10 Nov. 1805 
7 Jan. 1806 
P.M. 9 Apr. 1810 


(Nov. 1819[?]) 
(circa 1820) 
(Spring 1823) 


P.M. 18 Jan. 1826 
(Summer 1826) 
(Autumn 1826) 
P.M. Sep. 1827 
P.M. 15 Dec. 1827 
P.M. 17 May 1828 


6 Nov. 1828 
P.M. 19 Jan. 1829 


(Nov. [?] 1830) 
P.M. 15 Feb. 1833 


P.M. 8 [?] May 
1833 


Lowell Autographs 
*51M-212F, f. 215 
Theatre Collection 


Theatre Collection 
*45M-1361 (I, 1) 
Widener Rooms 


Widener Rooms 
Widener Rooms 
MS Lowell 7 
Autograph File 
fMS Eng 870 (84) 
MS Eng 883 (1.7) 


Autograph File 
fMS Eng 945 (9) 


Autograph File 


*EC8. L1654. 
Woo5 Id 

fMS Am 1301.1 
(62) 
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Of the three letters not in any of the collective editions, two have 
not been previously published, I think, anywhere. One, No. 11 in the 
table, fits neatly into the known correspondence. When Charles and 
Mary, with Emma, were moving to ‘the snuggest, most comfortable 
house’ in Enfield Chase, Lamb wrote to Edward Moxon a typical brief 
letter, postmarked at Enfield on 7[?] September 1827, addressed ‘M' 
Moxon / Mess* Longmans’ / Paternoster-row / London’: 


Dear M. 


We have got all our books down in our new house. I sadly want to 
consult you about altering the shelves, to fit them, for which I have no eye. 
Will you do a friendly job, & steal down on Sunday, God & the weather 
permitting? 

You have none of Lord Oxford’s works lendible? I should be most 
thankful for any. I am always troubling you. 

Your Plague & friend 
C Lamb 


Lucas dates as 18 September 1827 a letter from Lamb announcing to 
Hood: ‘We have got our books into our new house’ (Letters, III, 131). 
Lord Oxford is Robert Harley, 1661-1724. 

The other unpublished item, No. 6 in the table, would be classified 
by Lamb himself as barely a ‘notelet’: 


D' Sir, 


Barry Cornwall will be with me on Saturday at 6 to Tea. Will you 
come & meet him? 
CL 


Up the left side another early hand has written: ‘By M' Munnings 
Thomas —.’ A similar hand has elucidated below the signed initials: 
‘Charles Lamb.’ In pencil, up the right side, another hand has noted: 
‘from M‘ M Thomas.’ Unsuccessful in attempts to identify Munnings 
Thomas, I am nevertheless unable to make this bearer of short notes 
into Thomas Manning, who had admittedly returned from the Orient 
in 1817. Neither is his identity clarified by the existence during that 
quarter-century of one or more authors named Thomas Munnings. As 
mentioned in connection with Album Verses, Lamb wrote two trouble- 
some acrostics on the name of Sarah Thomas, only daughter of the 
Reverend Anthony Keighley Thomas; others he knew with the sur- 
name of Thomas included Captain Thomas of Haverstock Hill, Hamp- 
stead (Letters, III, 285, 312-313). As for the occasion of Lamb’s 
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notelet, an air of dogmatism lingers even when one dates it conjecturally 
as ‘about 1820.’ Of the similar notes of 1820 or 1821, although at least 
four involve ‘Barry Cornwall,’ none seems to concern this Saturday 
festivity. 

Generations of Elians have sighed over a remark from Lamb to 
Hazlitt in a letter of 15 January 1806: ‘I wrote to you the other day 
in a great hurry. Did you get it?’ (Letters, I, 417). The earlier letter 
eluded all Lamb’s editors. He had a right to inquire when no echo 
returned from the fall of such an epistle. It is No. 3 of the table, almost 
as good as Lamb’s very best. In 1938 Mark A. DeWolfe Howe de- 
livered it at last to the proper address, posterity."” Mrs Harold Peabody 
has presented it to Harvard along with other letters that Henry Adams 
mounted neatly in an album for Mrs George Peabody. Editorial 
changes in the published version go slightly beyond punctuation and 
paragraphing. From a pellmell sentence castigating Crévecoeur’s 
Letters of an American Farmer, one word of emphasis, ‘yourself,’ has 
been omitted. Lamb wrote: “Why should a book be pleasant to one, 
that if it were made into a man (the binding a coat, the <****> leaves 
a shirt with a frill, the &c. &c. make out the rest of the metamorphosis 
yourself, I have no time, — Lord Nelson & one thing or another — my 
head’s dizzy) if the said book were a man & not a book, would be 
odious?’ Most of the letter unlooses a fantasia on preparations for 
Nelson’s funeral. 

Demonstrations of the inaccuracies and general fallibilities of E. V. 
Lucas should not obscure his long service to knowledge about Charles 
Lamb, the greatest service any one man has given. Several detailed 
articles and many notes and queries have begun to define the limita- 
tions of his ‘standard’ edition of the letters.” Whatever carelessness he 
showed elsewhere, Lucas reproduced with fair accuracy, except for a 
myriad minor editorial changes, those letters at Harvard that he had 
seen. A great sense of debt to him underlies the discussion, for the 


” ‘Lamb to Hazlitt: A New-Found Letter,’ Spectator, CLXI (1938), 237. From 
there the Charles Lamb Society reprinted it in the C.L.S. Bulletin, No. 105, Mar. 1952, 
pp- [1-3]. 

™ See especially George L. Barnett, the article already cited (Modern Language 
Quarterly, IX, 303-314) and ‘Corrections in the Text of Lamb’s Letters,’ Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XVIII (1955), 147-158; E. G. B., ‘Notes on “The Letters of 
Charles and Mary Lamb,”’ Notes and Queries, 10 May 1941, pp. 329-332; ‘B,’ 
‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’ Notes and Queries, 24 Apr. 1943, pp. 248-249. 
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remainder of the present article, of letters at Harvard included in 
Lucas’ standard edition. 

Among some thirty-one editorial changes in the letter to Charles 
Lloyd, dated by Mrs Gertrude Anderson the second week in Decem- 
ber 1799 (Letters, I, 162-163), Lucas incorrectly prints ‘improperly 
intruded’ for ‘improperly obtruded.’ Because Lloyd quarreled with 
Coleridge and with Lamb shortly afterwards in 1798, because he 
suffered intermittently with diseases both physical and mental, and 
because his son Grosvenor destroyed all his letters from Lamb except 
this one letter and another known only by a fragment, students of 
Lamb have turned rather towards Robert Lloyd and have dismissed his 
brother Charles from the Lamb circle. Even E. V. Lucas, who ven- 
tured early into Elian studies with Charles Lamb and the Lloyds 
(London, 1898), said later that in 1798 Charles Lloyd essentially 
‘passed out of Lamb’s life, and Coleridge’s, for ever’ (Life, I, 134). Yet 
that very book, as well as Lucas’ editions of Lamb’s works and letters, 
offers refutation on many pages. Among evidences in rare Lloyd 
volumes at Harvard in addition to those kept by Lamb, it might be 
noted by way of reminder that Lloyd defended Lamb in A Letter to 
the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, 1799, as one ‘of whom I am proud of 
being called the friend’; ” that Lamb reviewed favorably in the Ex- 
aminer Lloyd’s Nugae Canorae, 1819 (a copy in the British Museum is 
inscribed ‘Charles Lamb from the Author’); and that the title poem of 
Lloyd’s Desultory Thoughts in London, 1821, contains admiring stan- 
zas on Lamb and Coleridge. In 1937 Lucas himself revealed a pre- 
viously unpublished letter and other Lamb-Lloyd materials, now in the 
Berg Collection, that suggest intimacy and prove friendly association 
with Lamb and the Charles Lloyd family in 1818.% The letter at 
Harvard is addressed to ‘M‘ Ch. Lloyd Jun‘ / M' Styles’s Jesus Lane / 
Cambridge —.’ 

In No. 2, the letter to Hazlitt dated by Lamb to the right of his 
signature ‘10 Nov. 1805,’ the Lucas version presents some ninety-three 
editorial changes, such as the proper placing of apostrophes; like other 
editions, it consistently alters Lamb’s ‘did’nt’ to ‘didn’t.’ Twice it 
changes Lamb’s prepositional idioms: ‘prank’d out’ instead of Lamb’s 
‘prank’d up,’ and ‘relish for’ instead of ‘relish of’ (Letters, I, 409-411). 

™See Section I, Harvarp Lisrary Butretin, X, 2 (Spring 1956), 237. 


™‘An Unpublished Letter of Charles Lamb,’ Times Literary Supplement, 13 
Feb. 1937, p. 106. 
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In addition to his customary but not quite consistent elimination of 
Lamb’s ampersands, Lucas prints ‘and now I go to find you! for ‘& 
now I go to find you . . ————.’ Of the three errors, ‘out’ for 
‘up,’ ‘for’ for ‘of,’ and ‘go to’ for ‘go to,’ all but the first occur also in 
Alfred Ainger’s edition of 1888. The first was Lucas’ own transcrip- 
tive or typographical error, made not later than 1905. The steps seem 
to have been these: Lucas prepared the text for his edition of 1905, 
with the manuscript available to him, by correcting and modifying 
Ainger’s text. As he did not see the manuscript again, his text of 1935, 
for this as for many other letters, follows his text of 1905. Editorial 
methods in 1905 allowed him to alter freely such mechanical elements 
as punctuation. By putting a colon after ‘instance’ in the fourth sen- 
tence of the letter, he reversed the function given to its phrase in earlier 
editions. The sentence actually reads: ‘Something about Rickman’s 
wife, for instance how tall she is & that she visits prank’d up like a 
Queen of the May with green streamers — a goodnatured woman tho’, 
which is as much as you can expect from a friend’s wife, whom you 
got acquainted with a bachelor.’ A passage of five lines, it would 
seem further gossip, has been heavily canceled, perhaps by Talfourd, 
whose editorial marks the letter bears. 

That scholars of Lucas’ generation did not hesitate to alter the texts 
they edited in minor ways (especially in punctuation) can be proved 
quickly, if it still needs proving, by a comparison of the published 
versions of the brief letters from Lamb to Hessey and to Charles Ollier 
in the Widener Collection — no two agree exactly and none of them is 
exactly faithful. The letter to Hessey, No. 7, mostly concerned with 
the parody of De Quincey’s ‘Letters to a Young Gentleman,’ is 
mounted in a collector’s volume that contains also the manuscripts of 
the original introductory letter already quoted in full and the intro- 
ductory letter to replace it, actually published with the parody in 
1825 (Works, I, 213-214). No. 9, the undated letter beginning “Dear 
O. We are in great straits, inserted in the Widener copy of Album 
Verses, is addressed, if I read the name right, to ‘Mt Ollier / Mr Col- 
burn / New Burlington S[treet],’ which would give extra point to 
Lamb’s closing “With respects to Mt C.’ No. 8, the letter to Olllier post- 
marked 18 January 1826, closes less tenderly, with Lamb’s usual lack 
of care in spelling names: ‘Colborn, I take it, pays postages — .’ 

Presumably Lucas never saw the original of No. 4, the letter to John 
Mathew Gutch, postmarked 9 April 1810, now in the Theatre Collec- 
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tion at Harvard. As it appears in published editions, from W. C. 
Hazlitt’s Mary and Charles Lamb in 1874 to the last edition by Lucas in 
1935, the letter has been simplified, as if for children, by making such 
substitutions as ‘he’ for ‘I’ and ‘said’ for ‘writ,’ omitting a word here, 
adding a word there, and dropping out one passage of twenty-five 
words. The punctuation has been not merely altered, but perverted. 
The letter therefore appears here in full: 


Dear G I did not see your Brother who brought the Withers, but 
I understood he said you were daily expecting to come (from) to Town. 
This has prevented my writing. The Books have pleased me excessively. I 
should think you could not have made a better selection. I never saw 
Philarete before. Judge of my pleasure. I could not forbear scribbling 
certain Critiques in Pencil on the blank leaves. (If you w) Shall I send 
them? or — may I expect to see you in Town? Some of them are remarks 
on the Character of Wither(s) & of his writings. Do you mean to have 
any thing of that kind? What I have writ on Philarete is poor, but I think 
some of the rest not so bad. At all Events shall I send them? I have noted 
typographical & sometimes Editorial slips—in commas &c I am afraid 
too late to correct — Perhaps I have exceeded my commission in scrawlin 
(o**r) over the Copies, but my Delight therein must excuse me, & Pencil 
marks will rub out. (Wr) Where is the Life? — Write for I am quite in 
the dark. 

Yours with many Thanks, 
C Lamb 


Perhaps I could digest the few Critiques prefixed to the Satires, Huntings 
&c into a short Abstract of W’s (Cl) character & works at the end of 
the life. But may be you dont want any thing & have said all you wish in 
the Life. 


Lamb inserted ‘prefixed to the Satires, Huntings &c’ and ‘of W’s <Cl> 
character & works’ later, in fuller explanation — as an afterthought to 
a postcript. The letter is addressed to ‘M' J. M. Gutch / Small Street 
/ Bristol.’ 

Lucas makes changes only in the punctuation of No. 5, the letter 


“Some of the discrepancies between Lucas’ text of the letter and the original 
were noted by Barnett, Modern Language Quarterly, IX, 308, 310. Both letters in 
the Theatre Collection, Nos. 4 and 5, are mounted in an extra-illustrated supplement 
to Richard Brinsley Knowles’s life of his father, with a printed title-page: ‘A Collec- 
tion of Ana Illustrating the Life of James Sheridan Knowles . . . Collected for 
James M‘Henry, Esq. by Francis Harvey 4 St. James’s Street 1874.’ Lamb’s re- 
marks on Wither had many ramifications; see A. C. Swinburne, ‘Charles Lamb and 
George Wither,’ Miscellanies (London, 1886), pp. 157-200. The Berg Collection 
holds the holograph of Lamb’s ‘Notes on Geo. Wither.’ 
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in which Lamb asked Thomas Allsop to aid ‘a God Son a Nephew a 
very fine youth, who is out of employ.’ As Mrs Anderson noted and 
Lucas accepted (Letters, II, 264), the words ‘a Nephew,’ which Lamb 
inserted above the line, could have both accuracy and reasonable 
probability only if they refer to an illegitimate son of Lamb’s brother 
John, of whose existence there is no other evidence. If the youth 
was a son of John’s wife by her first husband, then ‘a God Son’ needs 
explanation. Whatever his reason for using the two phrases, it should 
be remembered that Lamb was making similar requests, in November 
1819, on behalf of young Tom Holcroft, and that in other years he 
asked aid for other young men. Allsop, himself under twenty-five, 
entered Lamb’s circle about 1819. Mrs Anderson and Lucas assigned 
the date November 1819 to the present letter because an apparent 
sequel, in which Lamb tells Allsop ‘I have desired the youth to wait 
upon you,’ is dated at the end 29 November 1819 (Letters, II, 264). 
The letter at Harvard may refer to Tom Holcroft, who had ‘an appe- 
tite disproportionate to his finances’ (Letters, II, 257). Possibly Lamb 
felt about him somewhat as Isabella Heathcliff felt about Hareton 
Earnshaw: ‘ “This is Edgar’s legal nephew,” I reflected — “mine in a 
manner... ”’ Lacking watermark date, the paper is embossed 
‘Cato’s Improved for Swift Writing.’ 

The postcript of No. 10, the resigned note to Bernard Barton about 
Chinese vases that Lamb had been trying to get for John Mitford, in- 
cludes three of Lucas’ fourteen small changes to the note. The post- 
script should read: ‘P S. damn Murray & all his Tribes.’ Upon re- 
moval of the letter recently from Mitford’s copy of Lamb’s Specimens, 
listed above among the first editions at Harvard, it was discovered that 
Barton had re-addressed it to the Reverend John Mitford, Benhall, 
Saxmundham. By damning Murray, Lamb was championing Barton, 
but his own irritation with Mitford had seeped through an earlier 
letter (III, 60) revealing that he had paid out twenty-eight pounds in 
freight, although ‘the mermaids may be drinking their Tea out of his 
China for ought I know’; he had strengthened his request that the 
earlier letter not be shown to Mitford by referring to him in it as ‘a 
pleasant Layman spoiled.’ 

Of the letter to Hone, No. 12, in the Locker-Warburg-Grimson 
album assembled by Frederick Locker-Lampson, Lucas gave the same 
text in 1935 as in 1905, but the manuscript shows few deviations and 
none of significance. The letter illustrates a sensitivity that Lamb ob- 
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served a few years later in Samuel Rogers, who referred to his late 
brother Daniel only as ‘he’ and ‘him’ (Letters, III, 294). Writing of 
Mary’s current spell of insanity, a lingering attack, Lamb avoids her 
name throughout the letter. “Tis the Eleventh week of the illness, and 
I cannot get her well.’ The letter is addressed to ‘M‘ Hone / 22 Bel- 
videre Place / Borough.’ 

Partly because of the ten discrepancies in the Lucas edition, includ- 
ing the omission of a word, but also because it would be necessary to 
quote most of it in the comments that follow, the unsigned letter from 
Lamb to Charles Cowden Clarke postmarked 17 May 1828, No. 13, 
appears here in full: 


Dear C. 


Your new books are almost as good as old. Who the devil wrote the 
novel? Your Sister, or our young friend. Without being very original 
in story or characters, it is full of clever thoughts in clever language, which 
suit me, who have outlived interest in narrative. Mary is delighted. I shall 
make a conscience of returning the Pig’s meat — because that is not a book 
of one of the Family — the other we detain. 

The sight of snow seen again warm’d my heart, with hundreds of other 
Touches! excellent — (by) but why apoplexy off the good old 1* Parson 
so soon — 

Love in haste to all. Come & look at us again soon. The Kellys went 
(off) off next day 


Below the address (‘Mt Clark / Mess. Hunt & Clark / York Street / 
Covent Garden’) Clark wrote: 


from Charles Lamb 
—Send this back and the Scots Times. — Notwithstanding all these 
notices, you will lose your wager. Colbourn sent for a copy!!! 

your’s ever 


CCC 


Lucas is probably correct in suggesting that ‘the Pig’s meat’ was T. J. 
Hogg’s Two Hundred and Nine Days, published by Hunt & Clarke in 
1827. Thirty years earlier the term ‘Pig’s meat’ had been used by radi- 
cal authors (and by Lamb in letters to friends) in defiant opposition 
to Edmund Burke’s reported disdain of the ‘swinish multitude,’ but 
Lamb would here touch the painful memory of Hogsflesh, titular 
hero of Mr. H—. The anonymous novel, accurately described by 
Lamb, is Penelope; or, Love’s Labour Lost, published by Hunt & 
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Clarke, probably in April 1828.” Its author, William Pitt Scargill, was 
very likely the recipient of Clarke’s note. In his Autobiography Leigh 
Hunt, at the end of a list of notables who had attended Christ’s 
Hospital, identified Scargill as ‘a Unitarian minister, author of some 
tracts on Peace and War, etc.’ Early in 1829 Clarke sent Mary another 
of Scargill’s anonymous novels, Rank and Talent (Letters, Ill, 210). 
Crabb Robinson, according to his diary, found both books dull.”* If 
Scargill did not receive Lamb’s letter, he knew of it, for Robinson wrote 
concerning Penelope with a hint of skepticism or incomprehension, 
‘Scargill says it has been praised by Lamb.’ That Lamb did not get 
Scargill’s name straight despite his admiration for Penelope is made 
clear by later documents. On the first page of his anonymous Recol- 
lections of a Blue-Coat Boy; or, A View of Christ’s Hospital, 1829, 
Scargill wasted a dedication. In a letter to Moxon postmarked 24 Octo- 
ber 1831 Lamb protested: “The Rev. Mr. —, whose name you have left 
illegible (is it Sea-gull?) never sent me any book on Christ’s Hospit. by 
which I could dream that I was indebted to him for a dedication’ (Let- 
ters, III, 324). Against this twist of fate, the humble gratitude of 
Scargill’s dedication sounds almost like boasting: “To Ex1a, whose livel 
pen has so vividly depicted the character of Christ’s Hospital, the fol- 
lowing pages are dedicated, gratefully and respectfully.’ 

Whoever received Clarke’s note presumably lost his wager. Henry 
Colburn owned the New Monthly Magazine, where Penelope received 
a flattering review in the number for July 1828. The reviewer knew 
more than Lamb about the author, and went further in praise: “Though 
this novel is scarcely equal to the “Truckleborough Hall” of the same 
vivacious author, it is still a work of great cleverness, acuteness, and 
originality. . . . The characters are . . . drawn with great spright- 
liness and talent, and there is an infinite variety of them; while the 
dialogue is singularly spirited and effervescent.’ Clarke’s qualification, 
‘notwithstanding all these notices,’ may have countered a fear that 
Colburn would not mention belatedly a book already praised by rival 
(and politically opposed) editors. 

Penelope’s uncle, Dr Gregory Greendale, rector of the village of 


* ‘Your Sister’ would be Mrs Isabella Jane Towers, writer of books for children. 
Penelope was reviewed favorably in the Scots Times for 17 May 1828 (date of this 
letter), p. 158. For invitations extended from the Lambs to Fanny Kelly, Mrs Bryan, 
and Samuel J. Arnold, see Letters, III, 80, 81, 156, 163. 

™ Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, 1, 358-363. 
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Smatterton, had a stroke in Chapter V and died in Chapter VI, early 
in the first of the novel’s three volumes. Lamb read at least to Chapter 
XV, where Penelope’s father returns from India and sees snow for the 
first time in sixteen years. Lamb is certainly right about the inanity 
of the plot and the stock characters; but the novel is crowded with such 
cleverness as the mock defense in Chapter IV of the game laws, ‘so es- 
sential to national prosperity and the Protestant succession’: “Swearing 
is certainly wrong; but that is a mere trifle compared to poaching: the 
uttering of a single profane oath being, in the eye of our most excellent 
laws, precisely one-twentieth part of the crime of an unqualified person 
having in his possession a dead partridge.’ Although about to turn 
Tory, Scargill would have pleased Lamb by his hits off the aristocracy, 
the universities, and Utilitarian dogmatists. 

On 5 July 1828 Clarke married Mary Victoria Novello. They pro- 
longed their honeymoon near the Lambs at Enfield. Although the 
various accounts by the bride, by Thomas Westwood, and by Fanny 
Kelly’s biographers make the date difficult to settle, the Clarkes had 
another visit with the Lambs when Miss Kelly was there. (Note 
Lamb’s last sentence in the letter just discussed.) Writing our No. 14 
mischievously to Mary’s father, Vincent Novello, in November, 
Lamb furnished the libretto for a wedding serenata. In 1942 Dr Harris 
Kennedy presented the letter to Harvard. Dated at the end 6 Novem- 
ber 1828, it begins: 


My dear Novello, 


I am afraid I shall appear rather tardy in offering my congratulations, 
however sincere, upon your daughter’s marriage. The truth is, I had put 
together a little Serenata upon the occasion, but was prevented from 
sending it by my Sister, to whose judgment I am apt to defer too much 
in these kind of things; so that, now I have her consent, the offering, I am 
afraid, will have lost the grace of seasonableness. Such as it is, I send it. 
She thinks it a little too old fashioned in the manner, too much like what 
they wrote a century back. But I cannot write in the modern style, if I 
try ever so hard. 


Following the serenata, Lamb interweaves diffidence to ‘so great a 
master as yourself’ with transparent warnings and puns: ‘your exquisite 
taste’ will prevent you, he advises Novello, from falling into the error 
of Purcell, who interpreted a line like ‘Drops his bow, and stands to 
hear’ (referring to Cupid) by directing the first violinist to drop his 
bow to the floor. In explaining the Elian humor to her readers thirty 
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years later, the honored bride cited several examples from the ‘affected,’ 
‘grotesque,’ and ‘antiquated’ libretto. If Novello— composer, con- 
ductor, Catholic ‘master of the spell’ on the organ even to Elia’s re- 
luctant Protestant ear — if Novello the music publisher and scholar 
caught the central point of the archaisms, his daughter forgot it. In 
our century Edmund Blunden has discovered that Lamb flatly and 
gaily plagiarized the whole serenata from a wedding celebration found 
in John Hughes, Poems on Several Occasions, 1735, available in several 
places by the time Lamb needed it.” As he found the name Victoria 
happily installed in his source, Lamb had only to change the name of 
the hero from Cleander to Cowdenio. The incomplete documents re- 
maining seem nearly always to suggest to later students a permanence 
of deceit in Lamb’s hoaxes that I believe they seldom had. With an air 
of great mystery, Lamb tells Novello to rehearse the serenata as a sur- 
prise for the Clarkes, but in a postscript to the letter covering this one, 
addressed to Clarke himself and postmarked the same 6 [November] 
1828, Lamb wrote, ‘Pray give enclosed to N. — tis a secret, but per- 
haps some folks some day will be surprised with a concert in honor of 
a certain wedding.’ ® 

Except for a few marks of punctuation and a few changes in stanzaic 
alignment, Lucas generally followed Mrs Clarke’s text of the letter at 
Harvard. Among fifty mechanical changes, she silently corrected 
Lamb’s ‘here’ to ‘hear’ in “Think ’tis Phoebus’ strain they here’; his 
embarrassing ‘Ciark’ to ‘Clarke’; and ‘require,’ in ‘each fifth line of 
the two first Recitatives require,’ to ‘requires.’ ® After omitting the 
troublesome ‘each,’ Lamb had inserted it above the line. 

Although a more nearly accurate version by James T. Fields has 
been reprinted several times, Lucas gives a misleading account of a 
hoaxing passage in No. 15, the letter from Lamb to Procter postmarked 
19 January 1829, of which pages two and three are here reproduced 
as Plate 1V. Admitting with chagrin that he had failed to discover a 
hoax by Procter, Lamb answers with a request for advice on a diaboli- 
cally complicated legal suit. Even without knowing what an erratic 


™ Times Literary Supplement, 12 June 1937, p. 447. 

™In the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public 
Library; quoted with permission. Only the first sentence of this letter was available 
to Lucas (Letters, Ill, 186). 

™ ‘Some letters of Charles Lamb,’ in Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Recollec- 
tions of Writers (London, 1878), pp. 165-168. 
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barrister Martin Burney was, the tested Elian as well as the observant 
lawyer would expect to find Lamb’s reference to An Essay on the 
Learning of Contingent Remainders, by Charles Fearne, improbable 
because of the chapter number: ‘M. Burney thinks there is a Case like 
it in Chapt. 170 Sect 5 in Fearn’s Contingent Remainders. Pray read 
it over with him dispassionately, and let me have the result. The com- 
plexity lies in the questionable power of <***> the husband to alienate 
in usum enfeeofments whereof he was only collaterally seized & —.’ 
(Incidentally, throughout Fearne’s book of six chapters—five in one 
edition — ‘feoffments’ appears instead of ‘enfeoffments.’) Lucas ap- 
parently did not examine the original letter on his visit to Harvard. 
He breaks off at ‘alienate,’ and adds in a note: ‘At the end of the first 
paragraph came some words.in another hand: “in usuwm enfeoffments 
whereof he was only collaterally seized, &c.,” beneath which Lamb 
wrote: “The above is some of M. Burney’s memoranda which he has 
left me, and you may cut out and give him.”’ Lucas’ error can be 
explained. 

As may be seen in the facsimile, the second page of the letter is in 
two columns; the left column ends with ‘seized &c —,’ quoted above. 
The text of the letter begins again in the lower half of the right column: 
‘The above is some of M. Burneys memoranda, which he has left here, 
& you may cut out and give him.’* The words in another hand, 
Burney’s ‘memoranda,’ appear in the upper half of the right column, 
above Lamb’s explanation. I owe to Dr W. H. Bond the plausible 
suggestion that Lamb was using a sheet of paper previously folded by 
Burney and docketed for indentures. Folded, it would bear ‘N” in 
the upper left-hand corner, with the number never filled in. Below this 
it seems to read ‘Indent for Stationery, Books &c.,’ and still lower, 
‘Laid before Sent Commnt 17 June 1828.’ According to Dr Bond’s sug- 
gestion, the abbreviation in the lower line would represent ‘Senior 
Commissioner.’ Lamb probably needed Burney’s physical presence, as 
well as Burney’s paper, for the perpetration of his legal conundrum. 

The letter as printed by Lucas has some sixty-nine minor deviations 
from the original, beginning with the salutation, which reads, ‘My 


” Lamb first wrote ‘memoranda, which you may (out) cut out,’ etc. Lucas reads 
‘me’ for ‘here.’ See Letters, III, 199-201; James T. Fields, ‘ “Barry Cornwall” and 
Some of His Friends,’ Yesterdays with Authors, 16th ed. (Boston, 1879), pp. 362- 
364. The pencil lines visible in the facsimile were drawn by Talfourd or possibly 
some later editor to indicate passages for omission in printing. 
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dear Proctor,’ misspelling as was Lamb’s wont. (Whether from care 
or chance, he spelled ‘Procter’ correctly on the outside.) Lucas’ read- 
ing, ‘Exchequer process, here removed’ should be ‘Exchecquer Process 
here, removed’; his ‘Pray assist me’ is Lamb’s ‘For God’s sake assist 
me’; ‘by dabbling in those accursed Albums’ actually reads ‘by dabbling 
in those accursed <Alb> Annuals.’ The letter ends: 


There be “dark jests” abroad, Master Cornwall, & some riddles may live 
to be clear’d up. And tisn’t ** every saddle is put on the right steed. And 
forgeries & false Gospels are not peculiar to the age following the 
Apostles. And some tubs dont stand on their right Bottom. Which is 
all I wish to say in these ticklish Times — & so your Servant, Chs Lamb — 


The phrase of address, ‘Master Cornwall,’ leads Lucas to annotate, I 
should hope as a dark jest, ‘Presumably a reference to the intrigues of 
King Lear.’ Surely the tone rather suggests such worthies as Dogberry 
and Slender, and ‘Master Cornwall’ is not a long step from ‘Barry 
Cornwall.’ The reading of ‘bottoms’ for ‘Bottom’ has concealed a 
possible allusion to the worthies of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Lamb is exuding, as often, the aroma of such favorite books as White’s 
Original Letters of Falstaff. Deprived of the right or the power to 
parody and to transmit the flavor of old writers, Lamb would have 
abandoned reading altogether. The letter bears an autograph in pencil 
by James T. Fields: ‘Given to me in London by M° Procter — July 
wt £8. 

The first paragraph of the letter written to Talfourd during the 
autumn of 1830, No. 16, opens almost as Lucas gives it: ‘+ Moxon 
& Knowles are coming to Enfield on Sunday afternoon.’ Lamb’s cor- 
rection to this appears in a larger script at the top of the page, sug- 
gesting that he made it after completing the letter: ‘+ Erratum, for 
M & K read K & M — Booksellers after Authors —.’ Among seventeen 
mechanical changes, Lucas impedes one of Lamb’s scrambling sen- 
tences, about legal arrangements for his will, with an unnecessary 
second set of parentheses. October 1830, Lucas’ tentative date for the 
letter, should be changed to November. Mary’s malady had returned 
in October, during the Lambs’ brief escape from tedium by residence 
in Holborn, but a letter from Lamb dated 12 November 1830 in- 
forms Moxon of their return: ‘I have brought my sister to Enfield, 
being sure that she had no hope of recovery in London’ (Letters, III, 


" Or ‘tis’nt.’ 
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293). The visit of Moxon and Knowles mentioned in the letter to 
Talfourd must have been arranged later than 12 November. 

The recent gift of Lamb materials from Mr Edwin de T. Bechtel 
includes nineteen modern volumes extended by extra-illustration to 
twenty-nine. Among the extending documents are autograph letters 
from Fanny Kelly, Ainsworth (two), Barton, Moore, Southey, and 
Talfourd, in the Lamb circle; Ainger and others out of the circle only 
because born too late; and John Murray, never quite in because of 
temperament. The prize of the collection, at least from the perspec- 
tive of the present article, is the letter from Lamb to Mrs Badams, No. 
17. The autograph reveals the usual editorial changes in the published 
versions, but raises a problem fortunately rare among Lamb letters 
and very minor here. The manuscript has been mended and several 
words have been restored in a modern hand. Ainger published the 
letter in Macmillan’s Eversley series in 1904, but denied Lucas the 
right of republishing it in 1905. Letters included in the Bechtel gift 
show that the autograph had already been bought from Ainger by 
George M. Elwood, who permitted it to be published in the Boston 
Bibliophile edition of 1905. The Lucas version of 1935 may possibly 
be independent, but it probably derives from the Bibliophile version. 
Except for an editorial license by Lucas, both read ‘make out a 24 
hours day here,’ where the ‘out,’ now missing, may have been torn off 
since 1905, but was probably supplied gratuitously, since Ainger, who 
owned the letter and published first, omitted it. All three editions 
read ‘I never stay out the night’ where a lacuna has been filled differ- 
ently in the autograph: ‘I never sta[y over] night.’ Lamb did not date 
the letter; it is postmarked 15 February 1833. He addressed it: ‘M™ 
Badams / N° 8 Old Church Street / Edgware Road,’ beneath which 
another hand wrote ‘Paddington.’ 

In addition to nineteen editorial changes in the latest letter from 
Lamb at Harvard, No. 18, to Talfourd, Lucas prints ‘weary years’ 
for ‘dreary years,’ and ‘come to sup’ for ‘come & sup.’ Printing neces- 
sarily obscures fine points. Lucas presents as a paragraph: ‘Should I 
address you as I do, or should it be Serg' T. Esq’ Write me a word. 
Enlighten me on this etiquette.’ After asking how properly to ad- 
dress Talfourd, Lamb wrote: ‘enlighten me on this etiquette.’ Later, 
to the left, probably not with specific reference to this request, he 
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inserted, ‘write me a word —.’ He addressed the letter to ‘M‘ Serjeant 
Talfourd / Henrietta Street / Brunswick Square.’ ” 


Perhaps Lamb would remark on the patient accumulation of ma- 
terials concerning him at Harvard and elsewhere in the United States 
as he remarked to Mrs Ayrton when she sent to him American praise 
of Elia in 1833: ‘I do not know which to admire most, your kindness, 
or your patience, in copying out that intolerable rabble of panegyric 
from over the Atlantic’ (Letters, III, 365). But accumulation is es- 
sential if we are to find and retain, what is well worth while, a vision 
of the one, whole, and true Charles Lamb. The Elia of incomparable 
humor and sentiment represented at Harvard by the manuscript of 
‘Grace before Meat’ should not be separated from Lamb the scholar 
and Lamb the critic voyaging on remote seas, who can be found in 
marginalia and letters as well as in some of the world’s finest essays. 
Lamb the foster father and generous friend is eminently represented at 
Harvard. It is not wrong to think of Lamb as a lover of the past in- 
different to many fashions of his own day, but he thought that a 
dancing-master ignorant of current royal scandals should be locked up 
‘to teach him to be more attentive to what concerns the public’ (Letters, 
II, 70). What Lamb loved about the past was the way it flavored the 
present. He and Keats treasured in similar ways the richness of the 
passing moment. His profanity and buoyant irreverence, hidden so 
cautiously by Talfourd and other young admirers left to eulogize him, 
are akin to the unsentimental practicality of his antique books, ‘in 
certain parts dirtied and soiled with a crumb of right Gloucester 
blacked in the candle (my usual supper), or peradventure a stray ash 
of tobacco wafted into the crevices’ (Letters, I, 328). He was ‘the 
frolic and the gentle’ — and the firm. Examination at Harvard of 
rough-appearing books from Lamb’s library and of literary artifacts 
he produced or handled reveals what the tippling Elia of anecdotal 
history lacks — an orderly mind. 


Cart R. Wooprinc 


“Though 8 May 1833 fits better, the postmark is possibly 18 May; by typo- 
graphical error Lucas prints ‘1933.’ 
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AuTuor’s Note 


Three revisions to the first instalment of the present article need to be made, 
all happily for students of Lamb working at Harvard. (1) To my severe em- 
barrassment, pages 218-219 of the article give a grossly incorrect description 
of Harvard’s set of Poetry for Children, which actually contains all pages of 
the text and lacks only the back end-leaf of Volume I and the front end-leaf 
of Volume II. The Harvard set comprised Lot 607 (Part II, page 202) of the 
A. Edward Newton catalogue. Not more than three complete copies, of 
which this is one, have been publicly described. (2) The note to Moxon with 
corrections to the prologue for Knowles, mentioned in a footnote on page 228 
of the article, can be found in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Forster MS 
333, f. 13, pressmark 48.E.3. It is postmarked 17 Apr. 1833, at night; the pro- 
logue (which follows at f. 14) was postmarked at noon the same day. (3) Mr 
George Goodspeed has recently presented to Harvard a copy of Beauty and 
the Beast containing the sheet of music. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that a collection growing in the manner 
of Harvard’s can only be described as of a given day. 


Eprror’s Norte 


Embarrassment need not be confined to authors. A casual remark, uttered 
just as the present issue was going to press, reminded the editor of a particu- 
larly important Lamb association piece that, among the labyrinthine compart- 
ments of the University Library, had escaped the dragnet of the author. This 
is nothing less than Lamia, 1820, inscribed by Keats “To Charles Lamb Esq" 
with the author’s resptful comp* —’, forming part of the Keats collection 
presented to Harvard by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. This signal omission, and 
addition, brings the total of books from Lamb’s library, as recorded on page 
367 above, to eighteen works bound in ten volumes; the total recorded on 
page 210 of the first instalment of the article is raised to nineteen. 


auctores 
editores. 


Habent etiam sua fata { 














Moscow Responses to Harvard Library 
Accounts of Recent Russian Acquisitions 


HE oldest Russian Primer, published in Lvov in 1574 by the 

famous Moscow printer Ivan Fedorov, was disclosed to the 

scholarly world in 1953 when the only known copy was 

acquired for the Harvard College Library through the gift 
of Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr. Photographs of the Harvard copy reached 
Russia, and notes about this surprising discovery appeared in several 
Soviet newspapers and journals: Sovetskaja kultura, 24 October and 
25 November 1954; Pravda, 30 October 1954; Slavjane, 1954, No. 12; 
Poligraficeskoe proizvodstvo, 1955, No. 1; Voprosy istorii, 1955, No. 
1. The publication of a facsimile edition, with commentary, in the 
Harvarp Lisrary Butretin, Vol. IX, No. 1, Winter 1955 (and 
separately), brought an end to erroneous Moscow rumors of a copy 
of the Primer in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, and at the same time 
initiated a thorough scholarly discussion of the work. 

An entire section of the bulletin Jzvestija, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 1955, 
published by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Division of 
Literature and Language, was devoted to the Lvov Primer under the 
summary title ‘An Outstanding Monument of Russian Culture.’ This 
section contains two articles, one by V. S. Ljublinskij, “The Fate of 
the Monument and Its Role in the History of National Printing’ (pp. 
460-468), and the other by T. A. Bykova, “The Place of Ivan 
Fedorov’s Primer among Other Manuals’ (pp. 469-473). . Ljublinskij 
condemns the obsolete devices that are still alive in the bibliographical 
descriptions of old Slavic books, and praises the Harvard editors, 
Roman Jakobson and William A. Jackson, ‘for the exhaustiveness and 
carefulness with which they revealed to scholarship the texts they 
investigated.’ He accepts the main conclusions of the Harvard publi- 
cation: the two types of Ivan Fedorov’s books — one more luxurious, 
the other more popular and therefore less frequently preserved to 
later periods; the consistently pedagogical aims of the printer’s activi- 
ties; the impossibility of considering the Primer a strictly secular publi- 
cation, as suggested in Sovetskaja kuPtura; the great influence of the 
first Primer on the textbooks of the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies. The Harvard edition points out some puzzling and contradic- 
tory data in the earlier descriptions of the Leningrad copy of the Vilna 
Primer of 1621; on examining this copy, Ljublinskij found that frag- 
ments of two different manuals had been bound together and that one 
of them is in fact a refashioning of the Primer of 1574. The Moscow 
critic insists on Ivan Fedorov’s active role in the fight against the 
militant Catholicism of the late sixteenth century, but disagrees with 
the Harvard edition when it treats of Ivan Fedorov as an actual emi- 
grant. Bykova summarizes Jakobson’s views concerning the relation 
of the Lvov Primer to the earlier South Slavic and Russian manuscript 
textbooks and to the later Church Slavonic prints. 

Voprosy jazykoznanija, the journal of the Linguistic Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., contains in Vol. V, No. 2, 
1956, a study by P. S. Kuznecov, ‘Ivan Fedorov’s Primer’ (pp. 91-97). 
The noted philologist accepts the observations made by Jakobson on 
the relation of the Primer of 1574 to the anonymous, undated Russian 
Primer of the sixteenth century preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. He surveys 
the results of the Harvard philological investigation, and attempts to 
analyze and classify the Church Slavonic and vernacular ingredients 
in the language and spelling of the Lvov booklet. In particular, he 
emphasizes its importance for the historical problems of Slavic accent. 

In the May 1956 issue of the leading literary review Novyi Mir 
there appeared a study, “The First Russian Primer’ (pp. 268-272), by 
M. N. Tixomirov of the Academy of the U.S.S.R. This expert in Old 
Russian culture characterizes the Harvard edition as ‘a great and valu- 
able contribution to historical scholarship, enriching our knowledge 
of the history of Russian and world culture.’ He accepts Jackobson’s 
surmises regarding the ties of the Lvov Primer with the first, Moscow 
period of Ivan Federov’s activities, but he does not believe in the con- 
nection of the printer with the political emigrants from Muscovy. 
Tixomirov tries to trace the route of the Harvard copy from Lvov to 
Rome, where it remained until the early twentieth century. The paper 
ends with an appeal to investigate the oldest Russian books: “Heaps 
of these books are in our provincial museums and archives, but nobody 
studies them and nobody even straightens them.’ Tixomirov hopes 
that such an examination will reveal another copy of the oldest Primer. 

Another Harvard acquisition, the archetype of the first edition of 
the Igor Tale, discussed by R. Jakobson and partly reproduced in the 
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Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, Vol. VI, No. 1, Winter 1952, has al- 
ready stimulated a careful examination of the Russian collections. The 
consequent bringing to light of what appear to be two additional, 
hitherto unknown copies of the same archetype is to culminate in a 
special Moscow publication devoted to the history and discovery of 
the first edition of the /gor Tale. 

Yet again, the abundant Soviet studies of Majakovskij, one of the 
outstanding Russian poets of this century, have found a new stimulus 
from the publication, in the Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, Vol. IX, 
No. 2, Spring 1955, of a facsimile edition with notes by R. Jakobson, 
of a previously unknown lyric poem by this writer. This edition in- 
spired the review Novyi Mir to publish, in its fourth issue of 1956, 
another manuscript variant of the same poem, and, in the following 
issue, a paper by A. Turkov that discusses the remarks of the Harvard 
editor about the place of this poem in Majakovskij’s work. 

















Reorganization of the Harvard 
College Library 


MPORTANT changes in the administrative structure of the Harvard 

College Library were made on 1 July 1956, the effective date of 

the appointments that are listed on pages 411-412 of this BuLLE- 

Tin. It seems desirable to summarize these changes here and bring 
up to date the outline of the Library’s administrative structure that was 
published during 1953." 

The reorganization in question affects only departments within the 
portion of the College Library (housed in Houghton, Lamont, 
Widener, and part of the New England Deposit Library) that is 
known as the ‘central collection’ and is administered directly by the 
Librarian of Harvard College. No change has been made in the status 
or the interrelationships of other units making up the University 
Library, and it is hardly necessary to repeat here what was written of 
them in the article that has been cited or in the Report on the Harvard 
University Library.’ It does seem worth while, however, to print 
here, as Chart I, a revision of page 79 of the Report, which was an at- 
tempt at diagrammatic summary of the University Library’s organi- 
zation.® 

In revising this chart for use here, the four centered boxes have been 
reproduced without change. The upper left-hand box has been altered 
to take account of the fact that the two libraries formerly maintained 
by the Faculty of Design have now been combined; the box at the lower 
left is unchanged except for the numbers, which have been brought up 
to date, and a footnote to ‘Undergraduate House Libraries,’ added in 
the interests of clarity, that does not reflect any administrative inno- 
vation. 

The box at the upper right has been altered to take account of a 


* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, ‘The Administrative Structure of the 
Harvard University Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butetin, VII (1953), 5-18. 

*Keyes D. Metcalf, Report on the Harvard University Library: A Study of 
Present and Prospective Problems (Cambridge, 1955). 

*The chart in question also appeared in “The Harvard University Library: A 
Graphic Summary,’ Harvarp Liprary Butetin, IX (1955), 91. 
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Administration of the Harvard University Library 


Cuart I 








PERSONS WHO HOLD HARVARD DEGREES 


eects, 
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THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS, 


30 in number, which has Visiting Committees to inspect the Library 
and other divisions and oniiiies of the University, and is 


a board of review for major decisions of, 








a cs 








Powe CORPORATION, 
ly consisting of 


—— 
the peer t, five Fellows, and the Treasurer. 


THE PRESIDENT 


is ex-officio presiding officer of each Harvard Faculty. 
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Tue Facutties 
are 
Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration, 
Design, 
Education, 
Law, 
Medicine, 
Public Health, 
Public Administration, 

and Theology. 
Each has a Dean and a Library Committee 
(the Director of the University Library 
is an ex-officio member of each commit- 
tee.) Medicine and Public Health share 
a single library and its branches. With 
the exception of Arts and Sciences, 
which is treated more fully below, each 
of the ~mnge 8 Faculties supports one 
major library. The Librarian of each li- 
brary reports to the Director, but his 
ss responsibility is to his own Dean 
and Faculty. 





Tue Direcror 
or THE University Lisrary 
(some of whose functions are dele- 
gated to The Associate Director and 
to The Assistant to the Director) 
is primarily a coordinating and 
advisory officer. 
Responsible pl directly are 


y: 
The Harvard Archives, 
The Editor of Library Publications, 
and 
The University Bindery. 
But be is also 
The Librarian of Harvard College. 




















Under 
The Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and its Dean is 
The College Library, including: 














Research Undergraduate Division and 
Institution House Department 
Libraries Libraries * Libraries 


(20) (8) (22) 
In charge of each collection is a Librarian, 
who is advised by the Librarian of Harvard 
College and reports to him, but who is re- 
sponsible to the administrative head of a Re- 
search Institution, to the Master of a House, 
or to the Chairman of a Division or Depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

(In addition, various officers supervise the 
5 Office and 10 Undergraduate Libraries — 
all small — that have no regular librarians.) 


* Supervised by a member of the Under- 
omg Services staff of the College Li- 











The Central Collection, under 
The Librarian of Harvard Coll 
who is ex-officio Chairman of 

Library Committee of 
the senile of Arts and Sciences, 
and to w mn Sed the = are 


The Posy Tikit 
(who is also Associate Director) 
and officers in charge of 
The Houghton Library, 
Undergraduate Services, 
Resources and Acquisitions, 
Cataloguing, 
Circulation and Stacks, 


Reference, 
— Services, and 
talogue Planning. 
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change in title. Instead of an Administrative Assistant Librarian, there 
is now an Associate Director of the University Library and Associate 
Librarian of Harvard College, which more accurately indicates the 
function of this officer. In addition, the Assistant to the Director has 
been added to the Chart; the title for this position, at an earlier date, 
was Assistant to the Librarian. In practice, of course, this officer as- 
sists the Director-Librarian in both capacities. 

The box at the lower right hand reflects the changes in organization 
with which this note is concerned. Chart II presents a more detailed 
outline of the departments and sub-departments within the central col- 
lection of the College Library. 

The Associate Librarian (formerly, as noted above, the Administra- 
tive Assistant Librarian) is no longer responsible for the Binding Of- 
fice, which has been transferred to the Catalogue Department. The 
Superintendent’s Office, previously a sub-department reporting di- 
rectly to the Administrative Assistant Librarian, has now been placed 
under the Business Manager. 

The Houghton Library remains unchanged, except that its head, 
who formerly had the title Assistant Librarian of the College Library 
in charge of the Houghton Library, is now designated simply as Li- 
brarian of the Houghton Library in the Harvard College Library. 

The Lamont Library is administered by an Assistant Librarian for 
Undergraduate Services, one of whose assistants now has a formal 
appointment as Supervisor of the House Libraries. Previously, La- 
mont was the responsibility of an Assistant Librarian of the Harvard 
College Library in charge of the Lamont Library, who was also in 
charge of Loan Services in Widener (including Circulation, Stacks, 
and the Periodical Room). 

Resources and Acquisitions is the name of a new department under 
an Associate Librarian for Resources and Acquisitions. It includes 
five subdivisions that made up the former Acquisition Department — 
Selection, Bibliography and Searching, Ordering, Monograph Re- 
ceipts, and Accounting — plus three that were formerly attached to 
the Catalogue Department: Acquisition by Gift and Exchange, Serial 
Receipts, and the Slavic Division. As indicated by Chart II, these ac- 
tivities have been grouped in three sub-departments, which are headed 
by an Assistant Librarian for Book Selection, a Chief of Ordering and 
Receipts, and a Chief of the Slavic Division. 
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Cuart II 


Departments and Sub-Departments under the Librarian 


of Harvard College 


OFFICE OF THE AssOcIATE LIBRARIAN * 
Budget 
Personnel 
Business Office 
Superintendent’s Office (door- 
men, mail, and messengers) 
Photographic Department 


HovucutTon Lisrary 
Rare Book Cataloguing 
Manuscripts 
Reading Room 
Printing and Graphic Arts 
Theatre Collection 
Keats Collection 


UNDERGRADUATE SERVICES 
Lamont Library 
Circulation 
Reference 
Farnsworth and Poetry Rooms 
House Library Supervision 


RESOURCES AND ACQUISITIONS 
Selection 
Selection (with Faculty assist- 
ance) 
—— by Gift and Ex- 
change 
Bibliography and Searching 


* The same officer is also Associate Director of the University Library. 


Ordering and Receipt 
Ordering 
Monograph Receipts 
Serial Receipts 
Accounting 
Slavic Division (including both ac- 
quisition and cataloguing) 


CATALOGUING 
Descriptive Cataloguing 
Subject Cataloguing 
Serial Cataloguing 
Searching 
Filing 
Preparation for Shelves 
Typing 
Binding Office (records and repair) 


CIRCULATION AND STACKS 


REFERENCE 


Reference Desk 
Periodical Room 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Faculty Consultation on Use of Li- 
brary 
Visiting Scholars and External Ref- 
erence 
Inter-library Loan 
Winsor Memorial Map Room 
Theodore Roosevelt Collection 


CATALOGUE PLANNING 
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The Catalogue Department, now headed by an Associate Librarian 
for Cataloguing, includes the Binding Office that has been transferred 
to it from the Administrative Assistant Librarian’s Office, plus all the 
sections formerly included except the three that, as noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, have been shifted to Resources and Acquisitions. 

Circulation and Stacks, headed by a Chief of Circulation and Stacks, 
is now responsible directly to the Librarian instead of to an officer in 
charge of both the Lamont Library and Widener Loan Services. The 
Periodical Room in Widener has been shifted to the Reference De- 
partment. 

The Reference Department, under an Assistant Librarian for Ref- 
erence, now includes the Periodical Room and has been made respon- 
sible direetly to the Librarian. 

A Special Services Department, under an Assistant Librarian, has 
been organized to include the work of consultation with members of 
the Faculty on use of the Library (including assignment of stalls and 
studies), caring for visiting scholars, external reference (including 
reference service by mail), inter-library loan, the Winsor Memorial 
Map Room, and the Theodore Roosevelt Collection. 

Finally, the position of Associate Librarian for Catalogue Planning 
has been created in order to permit a top-ranking officer of the Library, 
relieved of administrative responsibilities, to devote full time to plan- 
ning for the future of the catalogues. No problem is more fundamental 
or more difficult, for the usefulness of a library depends in large meas- 
ure on its catalogue, and there are growing fears that enormous card 
catalogues may break down in spite of great sums invested in them. 

The reorganization that has been summarized here was designed to 
serve three major purposes. First, it provided more accurate titles for 
a number of positions and facilitated the transfer of several individuals 
to assignments in which their special abilities could be used to better 
advantage. Second, it brought together in one strong department 
aspects of the Library’s selection and acquisition work for which re- 
sponsibility had been illogically divided, and it should enable the staff 
— with continued and, indeed, increased help from the Faculty — 
to do a better job of building up the collections than was possible be- 
fore. Third, it has recognized the need for long-term planning in the 
field of cataloguing, and has made provision for such planning. 














News of the Libraries 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year from 
1 July 1956, consists of the following: 
Paul H. Buck (Library), Chairman, 
Douglas W. Bryant (Library), I Ber- 
nard Cohen (History of Science), 
Herbert Dieckmann (Romance Lan- 
guages), Merle Fainsod (Govern- 
ment), Henry C. Hatfield (German), 
Reed C. Rollins (Botany), Morton G. 
White (Philosophy), Bartlett J. Whit- 
ing (English), Cedric H. Whitman 
(Classics), Robert L. Wolff (His- 
tory). Edwin E. Williams acts as 
Secretary to the Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE Committee to Visit the Uni- 
versity Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers for one 
year from 1 July 1956, is as follows: 
Arthur W. Page, Chairman, Carleton 
R. Richmond, Vice Chairman, F. 
Gregg Bemis, John Nicholas Brown, 
William A. M. Burden, Ward M. Ca- 
naday, Imrie de Vegh, Lee M. Fried- 
man, Francis W. Hatch, Harrison D. 
Horblit, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Parkman D. 
Howe, Donald F. Hyde, Bayard L. 
Kilgour, Jr, Roy E. Larsen, Gilbert 
H. Montague, Boies Penrose, Dexter 
Perkins, Joseph V. Reed, Curt H. 
Reisinger, Thomas W. Streeter, Da- 
vid P. Wheatland, Harold T. White, 
Lucien Wulsin. 


PERSONNEL 


s a result of the reorganization 
Ae the Harvard College Library 
that is outlined on pages 406- 

410 of this Buttetin, the following 
members of the staff received new 
titles on 1 July 1956: Douglas W. 
Bryant, Associate Director of the Uni- 
versity Library, Associate Librarian 
of Harvard College, and Member of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
William B. Ernst, Jr, Assistant Librar- 
ian for Undergraduate Services in the 
Harvard College Library; Charles L. 
Grace, Business Manager in the Har- 
vard College Library; Charles R. 
Gredler, Chief of the Slavic Division 
in the Harvard College Library; Susan 
M. Haskins, Associate Librarian for 
Cataloguing in the Harvard College 
Library; William A. Jackson, Profes- 
sor of Bibliography and Librarian of 
the Houghton Library of the Harvard 
College Library; Barbara G. LaMont, 
Assistant in charge of Gifts and Ex- 
changes, Harvard College Library; 
Philip J. McNiff, Associate Librarian 
for Resources and Acquisitions in the 
Harvard College Library and Mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Thomas F. O’Connell, Chief of 
Circulation and Stacks in the Harvard 
College Library; Andrew D. Osborn, 
Associate Librarian for Catalogue 
Planning in the Harvard College Li- 
brary and Member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences; Foster M. Palmer, 
Assistant Librarian for Reference in 
the Harvard College Library; John 
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A. Riggs, Chief of Ordering and Re- 
ceipts in the Harvard College Library; 
David C. Weber, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Harvard University Li- 
brary; and Edwin E. Williams, Assist- 
ant Librarian for Book Selection in 
the Harvard College Library. 

Another appointment dating from 
1 July 1956 is that of Daniel E. Whit- 
ten as Rare Book Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library. 


Gertrude M. Sullivan retired from 
the Harvard College Library staff on 
30 June 1956. Miss Sullivan came to 
the Library in 1913 and during recent 
years had headed the Order and Ac- 
counting Section of the Acquisition 
Department, 


Arthur H. Cole, Librarian of the 
Baker Library since 1932, retired on 
31 August 1956. He has been suc- 
ceeded as Librarian by Donald T. 
Clark, formerly Associate Librarian. 
New appointments in the Baker Li- 
brary dating from 1 July 1956 are as 
follows: John H. Mcgavern, Head of 
the Acquisition Department; Bruce E. 
Harding, Assistant Director of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Division; Samuel 
S. Zanghi, Research Assistant in Au- 
dio-Visual Aids. 


Yet another retirement, dating from 
30 June 1956, was that of Ruth V. 
Cook, Librarian of the Department of 
Architecture since 1919. Following 
Miss Cook’s retirement, the Library 
of the Department of Architecture and 
the Library of the Department of City 
Planning and Landscape Architecture, 
the latter under the direction of Kath- 
erine McNamara, have been combined 
as the Library of the Graduate School 
of Design, with Miss McNamara as 
Librarian. 


Librarian of the newly established 
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Eda K. Loeb Music Library (see be- 
low) is Nino Pirrotta, appointed Pro- 
fessor of Music 1 July 1956, and for- 
merly Director of the Accademia 
Santa Cecilia in Rome. Assistant Li- 
brarian is Miss Mary Lou Little, from 
the Music Department of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library and formerly 
of the Music Library of the University 
of Illinois. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1955 — JUNE 1956 


HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 


ing the year 1 July 1955 to 30 June 
1956: 


Wipener Liprary 


Main Halls 


Samuel de Champlain: His Books and 
His Maps in Various Editions, To- 
gether with Works Relating to 
Him, to Celebrate the 350th An- 
niversary of His First Sailing into 
New England Waters and Mapping 
the New England and Canadian 
Coasts 

Bird Art: An Exhibition Honoring 
the 73rd Stated Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 

Le Baron Russell Briggs: An Exhibi- 
tion in Honor of the rooth Anni- 
versary of His Birth 

An Exhibition of Books and Maps on 
the Occasion of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce ‘Salute to 
Rome’ 


An Exhibition in Honor of the zs5oth 
Anniversary of the Birth of Benja- 
min Franklin, A.M. (Hon.) 1753 


Woodrow Wilson: An Exhibition to 














News of the Libraries 


Celebrate the Centennial of His 
Birth 

Marked and Mutilated Books 

Seventy-five Years of Greek Drama 
at Harvard in Connection with This 
Year’s Anniversary Production of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 

Armenian Books and Manuscripts 
Shown for the National Associa- 
tion for Armenian Studies and Re- 
search 

Published Writings of the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion Class 

Poetry and Light Verse of David Mc- 
Cord, ’21 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 

Shakespeare First Folio, 1623; Shake- 
spearean Source-Books and Illustra- 
tions 

Books Representative of the Harry 
Elkins Widener Collection 

Caricatures, Especially of Bonaparte, 
by Cruikshank 

Audubon Birds: Elephant Edition 

Dickens and Thackeray Christmas 
Books; Illuminated Books 

Centennial Publications; Original 
Drawings of Ruskin and of Thomas 
Rowlandson 

Illustrations by William and Henry 
Heath 

Caxton; Outstanding Examples of 
Grangerism (Extra-Illustration) 

The Germ: Organ of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood; Works of the 
Three Rossettis 

Shakespeare Four Folios; Caxton; Cos- 
tumes 

Two Early English Printers: Pynson 
and Wynkyn de Worde; Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts 
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HovucGutTon Lisprary 
Exhibition Room 
A Selection of Shakespeareana at Har- 


vard 
Italian Books of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Inter- 
national Antiquarian Booksellers As- 
sociation 

Bird Art: An Exhibition Honoring the 
73rd Stated Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union 

An Exhibition Commemorating the 
1ooth Anniversary of the Death of 
Adam Mickiewicz 

A Centennial Exhibit for Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856), Mainly from 
the Collection Presented by Carl M. 
Loeb 

An Exhibition of Books and Manu- 
scripts of Samuel Pepys, Mainly 
from the Collection Recently Pre- 
sented by Carleton R. Richmond, 


09 

The Role of the Book in English Arch- 
itecture of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 

Books, Manuscripts, and Drawings 
from the Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts 

Recent Accessions to the Houghton 
Library 

Keats Room 


Selected Manuscripts of John Keats 

An Exhibition of Books Representing 
the Work of Scholars on Keats and 
the Keats Circle in the Past Twelve 
Years 

Letters and Prints Illustrative of a 
Walking Tour Made by John Keats 
in the North of England and Scot- 
land in the Summer of 1818 


Ground Floor Hall 


Early Coins Used or Minted in Co- 
lonial Massachusetts, 1620-1680 
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Bird Art: An Exhibition Honoring the 
73rd Stated Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union 

Letters and Manuscripts of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 6 March 
1806-27 June 1861; A Selection of 
Books, Manuscripts, and Association 
Copies, Exhibited on the 150th An- 
niversary of Her Birth 

The Sixtine Vulgate Bible, 1590 


Graphic Arts Room 


Contemporary Calligraphy 

Bird Art: An Exhibition Honoring 
the 73rd Stated Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 

John Martin (1789-1854): Paintings 
and Book Illustrations 

A Memorial Exhibition of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Inscriptions by 
John Howard Benson, 1901-1956 


LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 


Views of Harvard, Old and New 

Lamont under Construction 

Weekly Exhibits during Football Sea- 
son of Opposing Colleges Played 

R.O.T.C. — Past and Present 

Exhibition of Maps 

Exhibition of Book Jackets 

Christmas Exhibit (Reproductions of 
Paintings by Old Masters) 

Exhibition of Dahl’s Original Cartoons 

Reproductions of French Renaissance 
Paintings 

International Student Council Com- 
mittee 

Ivy Films 

Harvard Conservative League 

Harvard World Federalists 

WHRB (Harvard Radio Station) 

Yearbook Photographs 
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Poetry Room 

Manuscripts of A Letter from Li Po 
and Other Poems by Conrad Aiken 

Manuscripts and Books by Adrienne 
Cecile Rich 

Books and Poem in Manuscript by 
Donald Hall 

Books and Poems by Blanaid Salkeld 

An Exhibition of Books and Manu- 
scripts of George Edward Wood- 
berry 

Books and Manuscripts by George 
Reavey 

Books and Manuscripts by Edwin 
Muir 


Baker LisBRARY 


Mechanization before 1900: The Roots 
of Automation 

The Application of Graphics 

Early Chinese Coins 

The Historical Background of Fire 
Insurance: Historic Fires, Early In- 
surance Companies, Fire Marks, and 
Fire Fighting Apparatus 

Recent Publications of the Business 
School Devoted to Business History 

Six Centuries of Data Processing 

Nineteenth-Century American Trade 
Cards 

Hundredth Anniversary: Frederick 
W. Taylor, 1856-1956 

Business Correspondence Practices 

The First New York and Boston Tele- 
phone Directories 

The Oldest Check 

Case History at the Harvard Business 
School 

History of the Harvard Business 
School 

Foreign Company Histories 

A Memorial to John Harvard 

The Harvard Business School in the 
News 

Recent Additions to Baker Library: 
A Rotating Exhibit of Book Jackets 
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Law ScHoor Liprary 


Treasure Room 

Books and Manuscripts Illustrating the 
Backgrounds of the United States 
Constitution: An Exhibition on the 
Occasion of the Conference ‘Gov- 
ernment under Law’ Held in Hon- 
or of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of John Mar- 
shall 

The Founding of the Harvard Law 
School Library 

Exhibition of Year Books, or the De- 
cisions of the English Courts, ca. 
1270-1535 

Capital Punishment in Massachusetts, 
1641-1951: An Exhibition Signal- 
izing the Presentation by the West 
Publishing Company of the Broad- 
side, The Capitall Lawes of New- 
England (London, 1643) 

The Work of Bartolus de Saxoferrato, 
Fourteenth - Century Commentator 
on the Corpus Juris Civilis 

The Laws of the State of New York: 
1638-1828 

The Historical Background of Real 
Property Law 

Some Outstanding Treatises in the 
History of International Law 


Menpicat ScHoor Lisrary 


An Exhibition in Memory of 
Dr Walter B. Cannon 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Contemporary Adventures in Church 
Architecture: Some Christian Re- 
sponses to the Atomic Crisis 

Glimpses of the School’s History 

Exhibition on Jewish-Christian Rela- 
tions in Honor of the Publication of 
The Philosophy of the Church 
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Fathers, Vol. I, by Harry A. Wolf- 
son, Nathan Littauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature and Philosophy 

The Many-Windowed World of Paul 
Tillich 

Paul the Apostle in Greece 

The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States 

The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pas- 
cal: 1656-1956 

Worship at the Divinity School: Some 
Items of Historical Interest 


THE EDA K. LOEB MUSIC 
LIBRARY 


HE opening of the Eda K. Loeb 
Music Library, occupying a 
new, separate wing of the 
Music Building, took place in Septem- 
ber, shortly before the beginning of 
the fall term. This most recent addi- 
tion to the University Library system 
already houses the entire Mus classifi- 
cation transferred bodily from Wide- 
ner (some 35,000 volumes) and the old 
library of the Department of Music 
(nearly 9,000 volumes). The two 
floors and a basement, which include 
three levels of stack, provide exten- 
sive opportunity for growth. The Li- 
brary also contains the record collec- 
tions of the Department of Music, 
with separate rooms for listening. The 
new wing was designed by Stanley B. 
Parker, 04, of Cambridge. 

The appointments of Librarian and 
Assistant Librarian for the Loeb Li- 
brary are announced under Personnel, 
on p. 412 above. A full-scale account 
of the Library and its contents is 
planned for a later issue of the But- 
LETIN. 
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COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, INC. 


HERE has been established, Sep- 
tember 1956, through an initial 
grant of $5,000,000 from the 

Ford Foundation, the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., to support re- 
search in the problems confronting 
libraries and development of proce- 
dures and techniques to overcome or 
mitigate these problems. Verner W. 
Clapp resigned as Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress to 
become President of the Council. The 
board of directors includes university 
and foundation administrators, libra- 
rians, editors, publishers, and business 
executives. Headquarters of the Coun- 


cil are in Washington, D. C. The in- 
itial grant of funds from the Ford 
Foundation is for a five-year period. 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
VOL. I, NO. 1 


HE first issue of the Bulletin, 

Winter 1947, has been out of 

print for a number of years. 
The Library, facing a continuing de- 
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